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I  editorial _ 

Fighting  the  Good  Fight 


We’ve  been  talking  about 
ethics  a  lot  this  month, 
both  in  the  office  and  in 
the  pages  of  E^P. 

With  Bloomberg  News  reporters 
having  privileged  access  to  Bloomberg 
financial  terminals,  university  admin¬ 
istrations  seeking  to  silence  student 
journalists,  the  Department  of  Justice 
seizing  phone  records  Irom  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  the  National  Security 
Administration  spying  on  basically 
everyone,  tensions  are  high  at  news 
organizations  across  the  country. 

We  devote  space  each  issue  to  develop¬ 
ing  new  business  models,  monetizing 
digital  content,  growing  audience  reach 
and  engagement,  and  diversifying  prod¬ 
ucts.  Despite  our  collective  agreement 
that  these  are  all  important  issues  facing 
publishers,  they  are  issues  that  always 
take  a  back  seat  to  a  good  ethics  debate 
or  First  Amendment  controversy.  This  is  , 
the  meat  of  our  industry. 

Phone  tapping,  anon)Tnous  sources, 
censorship,  WikiLeaks,  electronic  mon¬ 
itoring,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  secrecy  —  there’s  not  always  a 
clear-cut  line  between  what’s  right  and 
wrong,  when  to  fight  for  First  Amend¬ 
ment  protection  and  when  public  safety 
takes  precedence.  These  discussions 
are  encouraging  for  the  state  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  legacy  news  sources. 
This  is  what  sets  us  apart  from  bloggers 
and  any  random  citizen  with  a  twitter 
account.  Yes,  we  are  the  trained  profes¬ 
sionals,  but  more  important  than  our 
training  is  the  fact  that  we  give  a  damn, 
that  we’re  even  having  these  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  first  place.  , 

Perhaps  my  social  circle  just  skews 
toward  the  cynical,  but  I  hear  a  lot 
about  the  sad  state  of  affairs  into  which 
modem  society  is  descending:  atten¬ 
tion  spans  are  shortening;  literacy  is 
declining;  our  reliance  on  technological 
devices  makes  us  incapable  of  relating 


“It  can  be  easy  to 
get  sucked  into  a 
pattern  of  negativity 
when  talking  about 
the  business  of 
newspapers.” 


to  other  people  in  face-to-face  environ¬ 
ments;  the  movie  “Idiocracy”  is  coming 
true,  etc.  But  with  each  issue  of  E&P,  I’m 
reminded  that  there  are  in  fact  people 
who  are  passionate,  talented,  educated, 
vocal,  and  hell-bent  on  making  an 
impact,  not  just  for  our  industry  but  for 
the  sake  of  all  the  people  we  serve  both 
directly  and  indirectly. 

It  can  be  easy  to  get  sucked  into  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  negativity  when  talking  about  the 
business  of  newspapers.  Our  predisposal 
to  naval  gazing  ensures  a  near  constant 
flood  of  headlines  about  layoffs,  declin¬ 
ing  advertising,  and  financial  insecurity, 
but  we  can’t  overlook  the  advocates  who 
keep  on  pushing  and  promoting  the 
business  anyway.  People  like  AP  chief 
executive  officer  Gary  Pmitt,  who  turned 
the  DOJ’s  secret  seizure  of  AP  phone 
records  into  an  opportunity  to  open  a 
public  discussion  on  how  to  ensure  press 
freedom,  a  handy  guide  he  delivered  in 
five  points  in  a  speech  at  the  National 
Press  Club  (a  recommended  read,  if  you 
haven’t  done  so  already). 

The  world  needs  news  now  more  than 
ever.  At  the  same  time,  the  news  business 
needs  some  good  PR  more  than  ever.  I 
know  that  times  are  still  tough  out  there 
for  a  lot  of  you,  so  let’s  not  lose  sight  of  the 
big  picture.  Remember  that  even  though 
anyone  can  match  our  technical  capa¬ 
bilities,  no  one  can  match  our  drive  and 
desire  to  stand  up  for  what’s  right.  —KA 
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Ethics  Blunder 

While  I  appreciate  the  attention  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  gave  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  concern  over  college  journalists’ 
uncertain  legal  rights,  the  tone  of  Allan 
Wolper’s  column  (Ethics  Corner,  May 
2013)  leaves  two  misleading  impressions 
that  I  wish  to  correct. 

First,  the  Student  Press  Law  Center 
does  not  believe,  and  would  never  assert 
as  a  legal  position,  that  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  precludes  a  public  university  from 
paying  a  journalism  adviser’s  salary  or 
from  subsidizing  a  news  publication. 

The  ethical  or  legal  problem  arises  only 
if  the  adviser  oversteps  the  adviser  role 
4nd  exercises  censorship  authority  to 
restrain  the  publication  of  information 
unflattering  to  the  institution  (or,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
example  cited  by  Wolper,  attempts  to  re¬ 
strict  the  off-hours  speech  of  its  student 
journalists,  a  policy  that  the  University 
wisely  abandoned). 

Second,  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  to  “shop” 
for  opportunities  to  litigate.  Quite  the 
opposite.  In  the  past  five  years,  we  have 
filed  a  grand  total  of  two  lawsuits,  both 
of  which  settled  out  of  court  almost 
instantaneously.  While  we  would  gladly 
offer  assistance  to  a  censored  student 
who  asked  for  our  help,  we  most  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  out  beating  the  bushes  to 
generate  litigation. 

FRANK  LOMONTE 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 

STUDENT  PRESS  LAW  CENTER 

Response  from  Allan  Wolper:  I  read 
the first four  paragraphs  of  my  column 
to  Adam  Goldstein  of  the  Student  Press 


Illustration  by  Jared  Boggess 
;  Law  Center  about  Goldstein’s  desire  to 
\  find  a  student  journalist  willing  to  sue 
\  a  university  on  First  Amendment  grounds. 

\  He  said  the  column  was  accurate. 

Good  journalism  needed 

Katheryn,  I  admire  your  principles 
!  about  journalism  (Critical  Thinking, 

;  May  2013).  “Invest  in  top  talent  and 
;  resources  to  do  enterprise  reporting  that 
I  reminds  readers  what  journalism  is  for, 
i  at  its  core,  and  gives  readers  information 
they  can’t  get  elsewhere.”  I’m  a  strong 
believ  or  that  our  society  and  our  country 
NEEDS  this  kind  of  reporting  to  stay 
strong  and  to  protect  our  rights. 

MARTHA  CICHELLI 

Submitted  on  editorandpublisher.com. 

Strategic  buys  are 
the  way  to  go 

;  Now  that  he  has  several  market  plat¬ 
forms,  Warren  Buffet  should  be  focusing 
I  his  efforts  on  firming  up  and  looking  to 
:  expand  his  own  markets  by  making  key 
;  strategic  buys  that  do  just  that  (Critical 
i  Thinking,  May  2013).  In  markets  where 
;  newspapers  are  losing  key  battles,  they 
I  “win  the  war”  by  adding  the  key  missing 
I  pieces.  That  can  include  adding  radio 
and  specialty  products  to  deliver  miss- 
I  ing  demographics. 

LARRY  GRIMES 

PRESIDENT,  W.B.  CRIMES  &  CO. 

^  Send  US  3roiir  comments 


kristina@edjtorandpublisher.com 

B  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 

1 7782  Ckjwan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  9261 4. 

Please  irxdude  your  name,  title,  dty  and  state,  and  email 
address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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>Look  Ahead 


Small  Size,  Big  Package 

SCS  offers  shirt  pocket  server 

By  Nu  Yang 


You've  heard  of  Apple  and  BlackBerry,  but 

what  about  the  Raspberry  Pi?  Designed  and 
managed  by  Raspberry  Pi  Foundation  and  a 
group  of  Cambridge  University  professors,  the 
Pi  is  a  credit  card-sized  computer  server  that  first  shipped 
in  February  2012.  Since  then,  more  than  1.2  million  units 
have  been  distributed. 

Based  in  Nazareth,  Pa.,  Software  Consulting  Services, 
LLC,  is  an  independent  software  vendor  that  offers  the  Pi 
as  a  platform  alternative  for  its  newspaper  clients. 

“The  idea  is  to  get  away  from  expensive  hardware  plat¬ 
forms,”  SCS  president  Richard  Cichelli  said. 

According  to  SCS;  the  Pi  costs  $35  and  can  run  a 
company’s  advertising  system  modules,  such  as  the  auto¬ 
mated  advertising  dummying  system  Layout-8000,  and 
the  retail  and  classified  advertising  management  system 
AdMAX.  Pi  has  a  700MHz  ARM  processor  (comparable 
to  most  smartphones  and  tablets),  a  half  gigabyte  of 
RAM,  two  USB  ports,  Ethernet,  HDMI, 
and  audio  capabilities.  It  can  be  configured 
to  media  servers,  thin  clients,  or  applica¬ 
tion  appliances. 

SCS  presented  Pi  at  the  AmericaEast 
conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  this  past  April, 
where  it  caught  the  attention  of  The  Der¬ 
rick  staff.  The  daily  newspaper  of  Oil  City, 

Pa,,  has  a  circulation  of  about  21,000  and 
has  worked  with  SCS  for  10  years.  Der¬ 
rick  information  technology  director  Jon 
MacPherson  said  after  the  conference  that 
his  publisher  purchased  a  Pi,  and  the  paper 
is  now  using  it  as  a  thin  client  to  access  SCS 
advertising  systems. 

Although  Pi  is  currently  in  testing  mode  at 
the  Derrick,  MacPherson  said  he  saw  several 
benefits  of  using  it,  including  the  ability  for 
advertising  representatives  to  connect  to 
the  network  remotely  and  off-site.  “We’re 


leaning  in  that  direction  where  computers  are  getting 
smaller,”  he  said.  “PC  sales  are  taking  a  nosedive  while 
tablets  are  going  through  the  roof.  Soon,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  desktops.” 

Cichelli  said  for  publishers  who  have  stretched  IT 
resources.  Pi  is  a  device  that  allows  new  business  models 
for  system  sales.  He  said  the  model  he  wants  is  one  with  a 
low-cost  server  appliance., 

“Instead  of  going  to  the  cloud,  there  are  other  alternatives,” 
Cichelli  said.  “The  cloud  is  more  expensive  and  less  control¬ 
lable  for  independent  publishers.”  Solutions  on  server  appli¬ 
ances  offer  the  same  benefits  as  the  cloud,  he  added. 

“There’s  a  strong  possibility  that  the  next  big  thing  is 
more  distributed  computing  and  having  that  advantage  of 
centralized  support  for  the  Pi,”  Cichelli  said.  “There  are  no 
disk  drives  or  mechanical  parts  that  will  break.  It’s  about 
supporting  the  appliance.” 

For  more  information,  visit  newspapersystems.com. 
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Face  to  Face 

Spreecast  connects  people 
through  video  conversations 


acebook  has  status  up¬ 
dates.  Twitter  has  tweets. 
Social  video  platform  Spre¬ 
ecast  gets  users  to  interact 
face-to-face.  Launched  in  late  2011, 
the  company  enables  users  to 
create  video  broadcasts  so  people 
from  across  the  globe  can  discuss 


“It  provides 
interactive 
video.  It’s  not 
a  one-way 
medium.” 

►  Jeff  Fluhr 


r 


current  events,  meet  people  vhth 
common  interests,  or  engage  with 
their  favorite  personalities.  Spre- 
ecasts  are  recorded  for  immediate 
playback  and  can  be  shared  across 
social  networks. 

Co-founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  Jeff  Fluhr  said  unlike  other 
popular  video  platforms,  there  is 
no  additional  software  to  download 
to  use  Spreecast.  “It’s  right  there  in 
the  browser." 

To  create  a  Spreecast,  users  sign 
into  the  site  (spreecast.com)  either 
through  Facebook,  Twitter,  or  by 
email.  Spreecast  allows  up  to  four 
people  on  camera  at  the  same 
time.  "You  can  have  1,000  viewers 
watching  live,  asking  text-based 
questions,  but  they  can  also  request 
to  join  in  on  camera,"  Fluhr  said.  "It 
provides  interactive  video.  It’s  not  a 
one-way  medium." 

Another  Spreecast  feature  is 
its  ability  to  add  external  media, 
such  as  Instagram,  YouTube,  and 
Spotify,  to  live  videos.  Spreecasts 
can  also  be  embedded  on  websites 
or  blogs.  Users  have  the  option  of 
making  video  conversations  public 
or  private. 

Fluhr  said  the  Pay  Per  View 
service  allows  users  to  charge 
viewers  for  access  to  content. 
Spreecast  takes  a  30  percent 
processing  fee,  so  content  creators 
receive  70  percent  of  all  PPV  trans¬ 
actions.  PPV  can  be  useful  to  news 
organizations  that  want  to  create 
a  paid  experience  through  virtual 
conferences  or  panels.  Another 
revenue  opportunity  in  the  works 


is  video-based  advertising. 

Recently,  Spreecast  launched 
its  fret  iPhone  app  for  mobile 
audiences.  This  first  generation 
of  the  app  allows  users  to  watch 
live  or  archived  Spreecasts  and  to 
participate  by  using  text-based 
chat,  asking  questions,  and  shar¬ 
ing  on  Facebook  and  Twitter.  The 
company  is  already  working  on 
a  future  release  that  will  en¬ 
able  mobile  users  to  join  the  live 
conversation  using  the  iPhone’s 
built-in  camera.  The  company 
also  expects  to  release  both  An¬ 
droid  and  tablet  apps. 

Media  companies  such  as  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  already  utilize  Spreecast  to 
CTeate  live  video  content  and  engage 
their  audiences  on  topics  ranging 
from  current  events  and  politics  to 
sports  and  entertainment. 

"The  newspaper  industry  has 
gone  through  many  changes  over 
the  last  decade,"  Fluhr  said.  "Em¬ 
bracing  video  is  a  core  part  of  that 
strategy."  -NY 
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Small  Size,  Big  Package 

SCS  offers  shirt  pocket  server 


leaning  in  that  direction  where  computers  are  getting 
smaller,”  he  said.  “PC  sales  are  taking  a  nosedive  while 
tablets  are  going  through  the  roof.  Soon,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  desktops.” 

Cichelli  said  for  publishers  who  have  stretched  IT 
resources.  Pi  is  a  device  that  allows  new  business  models 
for  system  sales.  He  said  the  model  he  wants  is  one  with  a 
low-cost  serv  er  appliance. 

‘instead  of  going  to  the  cloud,  there  are  other  alternatives,” 
Cichelli  said.  ‘The  cloud  is  more  expensive  and  less  control¬ 
lable  for  independent  publishers.”  Solutions  on  serv  er  appli¬ 
ances  offer  the  same  benefits  as  the  cloud,  he  added. 

“There’s  a  strong  possibility  that  the  next  big  thing  is 
more  distributed  computing  and  having  that  advantage  of 
centralized  support  for  the  Pi,”  Cichelli  said.  “There  are  no 
disk  drives  or  mechanical  parts  that  will  break.  It’s  about 
supporting  the  appliance.” 

For  more  information,  visit  nevvspapersystenis.com. 
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the  retail  and  classified  adv'ertising  management  system 
AdMAX.  Pi  has  a  700MHz  ARM  processor  (comparable 
to  most  smartphones  and  tablets),  a  half  gigabvte  of 
RAM,  two  USB  ports,  Ethernet,  HDMI, 
and  audio  capabilities.  It  can  be  configured 
to  media  serv  ers,  thin  clients,  or  applica- 
tion  appliances.  jM 

SCS  presented  Pi  at  the  AmericaEast  H 

conference  in  Hershey,  Pa.,  this  past  April,  H 

where  it  caught  the  attention  of  The  Der-  H 

rick  staff.  The  daily  newspaper  of  Oil  City,  H 

Pa.,  has  a  circulation  of  about  21,000  and  S 

has  worked  with  SCS  for  10  years.  Der¬ 
rick  information  technologv'  director  Jon 
MacPherson  said  after  the  conference  t’nat 
his  publisher  purchased  a  Pi,  and  the  paper  ^ 

is  now  using  it  as  a  thin  client  to  access  SCS  I 

advertising  systems.  i 

Although  Pi  is  currently  in  testing  mode  at  ’ 

the  Derrick,  MacPherson  said  he  saw  several 
benefits  of  using  it,  including  the  abilitv’  for 
adv  ertising  representatives  to  connect  to 
the  network  remotelv  and  off-site.  “We’re 


mounting  (MturM 
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How  to  Live.  Work  and  Play  Sustainably 


Follow  actor  and  environmentalist  ©edbegieyjr  on 
Twitter. 

WSJExp*rt$  •  Th«  Wan  Straet  Journal 

y*.',!.,;*  lup  /vii.ot«n/usd/fd»ii*w<an?t-n<iiiwiyiun 
oregon-439/ 

ohmTown  Studtos  Thanks.  Here  are  the  links  if 
you  are  interested.  NV  Energy  wants  $9.3  Million 
gHiiBl  Surcharge.  http:.'/www.lasve9assun.com/new&/ 
2012/oct'23 

'-‘.‘SJE^ipefts  -  The  WaH  Street  Journal  Actor  Ed 
Begley.  Jr.  Margaret  Walls  of  Resources  for  the 
mi  Future  &  Kateri  Callahan  of  the  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy  offer  sustainability  ideas. 


“It  provides 
interactive 
video.  It’s  not 
a  one-way 
medium.” 
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Spreecast  connects  people 
through  video  conversations 


Facebook  has  status  up¬ 
dates.  Twitter  has  tweets. 
Social  video  platform  Spre¬ 
ecast  gets  users  to  interact 
face-to-face.  Launched  in  late  2011, 
the  company  enables  users  to 
create  video  broadcasts  so  people 
from  across  the  globe  can  discuss 


current  events,  meet  people  with 
common  interests,  or  engage  with 
their  favorite  personalities.  Spre- 
ecasts  are  recorded  for  immediate 
playback  and  can  be  shared  across 
social  networks. 

Co-founder  and  chief  executive 
officer  Jeff  Fluhr  said  unlike  other 
popular  video  platforms,  there  is 
no  additional  software  to  download 
to  use  Spreecast.  ‘‘It's  right  there  in 
the  browser," 

To  create  a  Spreecast,  users  sign 
into  the  site  (spreecast.com)  either 
through  Facebook,  Twitter,  or  by 
email.  Spreecast  allows  up  to  four 
people  on  camera  at  the  same 
time,  "You  can  have  1,000  viewers 
watching  live,  asking  text-based 
questions,  but  they  can  also  request 
to  join  in  on  camera,"  Fluhr  said,  "It 
provides  interactive  video.  It's  not  a 
one-way  medium." 

Another  Spreecast  feature  is 
its  ability  to  add  external  media, 
such  as  Instagram,  YouTube,  and 
Spotify,  to  live  videos.  Spreecasts 
can  also  be  embedded  on  websites 
or  blogs.  Users  have  the  option  of 
making  video  conversations  public 
or  private. 

Fluhr  said  the  Pay  Per  View 
service  allows  users  to  charge 
viewers  for  access  to  content. 
Spreecast  takes  a  30  percent 
processing  fee,  so  content  creators 
receive  70  percent  of  all  PPV  trans¬ 
actions.  PPV  can  be  useful  to  news 
organizations  that  want  to  create 
a  paid  experience  through  virtual 
conferences  or  panels.  Another 
revenue  opportunity  in  the  works 


is  video-based  advertising. 

Recently,  Spreecast  launched 
its  free  iPhone  app  for  mobile 
audiences.  This  first  generation 
of  the  app  allows  users  to  watch 
live  or  archived  Spreecasts  and  to 
participate  by  using  text -based 
chat,  asking  questions,  and  shar¬ 
ing  on  Facebook  and  Twitter.  The 
company  is  already  working  on 
a  future  release  that  will  en¬ 
able  mobile  users  to  join  the  live 
conversation  using  the  iPhone's 
built-in  camera.  The  company 
also  expects  to  release  both  An¬ 
droid  and  tablet  apps. 

Media  companies  such  as  The 
WdlJ  Street  Journal  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  already  utilize  Spreecast  to 
create  live  video  content  and  engage 
their  audiences  on  topics  ranging 
from  current  events  and  politics  to 
sports  and  entertainment. 

"The  newspaper  industry  has 
gone  through  many  changes  over 
the  last  decade,"  Fluhr  said.  "Em¬ 
bracing  video  is  a  core  part  of  that 
strategy."  -NY 
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>  Offbeat 


A  Journalist’s  Game 

Watergate  video 
game  lets  you  be 
Bob  Woodward 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  what 
it  would  have  been  like  to  break 
the  Watergate  scandal,  here’s  your 
chance.  “Watergate:  The  Video 
Game”  (watergategame.com)  takes 
players  to  June  1972  and  lets  you  step  into  the  shoes  of  Washington  Post 
reporter  Bob  Woodward,  as  he  and  Carl  Bernstein  investigate  the  burglary  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  headquarters  that  eventually  led  to  the 
resignation  of  President  Richard  Nixon. 

Created  by  New  York-based  writer  and  improviser  Samuel  Kim,  the  game 
took  six  months  to  create  and  debuted  in  May. 

“A  friend  and  I  were  waxing  nostalgic  about  old  video  games  we  grew  up 
with.  The  point-and-click  80s  adventure  game  Shadowgate  came  up,  and  I 
said,  ‘Hey,  there  should  be  a  sequel  called  Watergate,”  Kim  said.  “It  was  just 
an  offhand  attempt  at  wordplay,  but  for  some  reason,  the  idea  got  stuck  in  my 
head.  The  more  I  thought  about  it  —  replacing  medieval  adventure  with  ’70s- 
era  journalism  —  the  more  I  wanted  it  to  actually  exist.” 

But  what  made  Kim  think  Watergate  would  make  a  good  video  game? 

“Video  games  are  full  of  little  guys  fighting  Goliaths,”  he  said.  “What’s  a 
better  example  of  that  trope  than  two  guys  with  a  notepad  bringing  down  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  world?”  —NY 

"Tiir"'mnn"»nnriM  i 


SAY  WHAT?  the  Modern  Era'^ 


underbrag 

{n.y.  a  statement  that  someone  makes  about  a  personal 
failing  or  embarrassment  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  self- 
confidence  and  lack  of  concern  about  what  others  may  think 

“The  underbrag  is  the  new  humblebrag,  because  it  is  the  brag  that  doesn’t 
care  what  The  Man  thinks,  the  brag  that  puiis  no  punches,  the  brag  that 
does  whatever  its  braggy  iittle  heart  desires.’’ 

-  Jen  Doll,  The  Atlantic  Wire,  Aug.  14, 2012 


I  TIME  Cover 
I  Story  Prompts 
I  Action  on 
I  Healthcare 
I  Costs 


I 


Thanks  to  Steven 

Brill’s  much-shared 
TIME  cover  story 
about  the  steep  and 
seemingly  arbitrary  cost  of 
health  care  services,  the  US 
Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  will  release 
a  data  file  showing  prices  for 
inpatient  services  in  2011  at 
U.S.  hospitals.  HHS  is  also 
offering  funding  to  states  to 
create  health  care  data  pric¬ 
ing  centers. 

Brill's  story,  "Bitter  Pill:  Why 
Medical  Bills  Are  Killing  Us," 
appeared  in  the  magazine  on- 
March  4  and  was  the  longest 
single  piece  the  magazine  had 
ever  published  by  a  single 
writer.  His  investigation  found 
a  vast  disparity  between  what 
hospitals  charge  for  pills,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  operations,  and 
the  real  cost  of  those  services 
as  calculated  by  Medicare. 

The  HHS  database  will 
serve  as  a  useful  tool  for 
medical  consumers  and 
journalists  alike.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  has  already  used 
the  data  to  publish  a  story 
comparing  priced  of  vari¬ 
ous  procedures  at  different 
Washington,  D.C.,  hospitals. 
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A  Single  Source  for 
ALL  Applications 


•  Classified,  Display  Print  and  Web 

•  Client  Access,  Remote  Sales  Access,  Office  Operations 

•  Ad  Management,  Accounting,  CRM,  Ad  Tracking  and  Layout/Pagination 

•  Circulation-Distribution  Management  System 

“Pride  in  product  is  part  of  the  recipe,  but  a  large  ingredient  is  Vision  Data’s  Total  Advertising  software 
and  the  capabilities  it  presents.  The  ease  by  which  to  create  graphically  appealing  bold  and  display  ads, 
to  colorize  an  ad,  to  paginate,  and  to  maintain  record-keeping,  has  helped  our  classified  department 
grow  its  product  and  produce  an  award-winning  section.  Record-keeping  and  note-taking  capabilities  on 
each  account  help  our  reps  be  more  personal  and  therefore  more  effective  with  each  account.  Thank 
you.  Vision  Data.  We’ve  done  a  lot  of  growing  together  and  the  journey  has  been  good.” 

Holly  Schiferle 
Bee  Newspapers 


Strong  Accounting  Driving  Marketing.  ^ 

www.vdata.com  •  sales@vdata.com  •  518-434-2193 
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From  the  Archive 
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» A  10-ton  plaque  over  the  main  entrance  of  The  Associated  Press  building  at  50 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  depicting  a  flying  wedge  of  newspapermen  in  action, 
was  hailed  as  a  symbol  of  the  vitality  and  freedom  of  the  press  when  it  was  unveiled 
by  AP  general  manager  Kent  Cooper  on  April  29, 1940.  This  photo  originally 
appeared  in  the  May  4, 1940  edition  of  E&P. 
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USA  Today  reporter 
honored  as 

Emerging 
Journalist 
of  the  Year 


IH  IHI SA  Today 

■  ■  breaking  news 

■  M  reporter  Yami- 

che  Alcindor 
has  been  selected  by  the 
National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  as  the 
2013  Emerging  Journalist 
of  the  Year.  At  USA  Today, 
Alcindor  has  reported  from 
the  scenes  of  some  of  the 
biggest  stories  this  past 
year.  In  2012,  she  traveled 
to  Sanford,  Fla.,  to  cover  the 
Trayvon  Martin  story;  to 
Tallahassee,  Ra.,  to  cover 
the  Florida  A&M  Univer¬ 
sity  hazing  scandal;  and  to 
Newtown,  Conn.,  to  cover 
the  Sandy  Hook  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  shooting.  "It 
is  inspiring  to  see  young 
journalists  like  Yamiche 
take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  presented 
them  to  learn,  to  grow  and 
to  thrive,"  said  NABJ  presi¬ 
dent  Gregory  Lee  Jr. 
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{legal  briefs} 


Wyoming  prosecutors 
drop  subpoena 

According  to  the  Jackson  Hole 
(Wyo.)  News  &  Guide,  federal  pros¬ 
ecutors  have  dropped  their  request 
to  force  a  Wyoming  newspaper 
reporter  to  testify  about  her  inter¬ 
view  with  a  bank  robbery  suspect. 
Prosecutors  had  subpoenaed  News 
&  Guide  reporter  Emma  Breysse 
to  testify  about  her  interview  with 
Corey  Allan  Donaldson.  Donaldson, 
a  39-year-old  Australian,  is  accused 
of  taking  $140,000  from  a  bank  in 
Jackson  Hole  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
Breysse  reported  that  Donaldson 
told  her  in  an  interview  from  jail 
following  his  arrest  in  Utah  that  he 


robbed  the  bank  to  give  money  to 
the  homeless.  The  newspaper  asked 
U.S.  District  Judge  Alan  B.  Johnson  to 
void  Breysse's  subpoena,  claiming 
that  forcing  her  to  testify  for  the 
government  would  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  its  news  gathering. 

Publisher  awarded 
$100K  in  suit 

Yonkers  (N.Y.)  Daily  Voice  has 
reported  that  the  dty  has  agreed 
to  pay  Manhattan  strip  club  owner 
and  newspaper  publisher  Sam 
Zherka  $100,000  as  part  of  a  legal 
settlement  for  slanderous  remarks 
allegedly  made  by  former  mayor 
Philip  Amicone  while  he  was  in 


1  \ 


office.  As  part  of  the  approved 
deal,  Amicone  also  had  to  publicly 
apologize  for  comments  he  made 
about  the  Westchester  Guardian 
publisher  during  a  2007  Republican 
campaign  event.  It  was  there  that 
Amicone  was  said  to  have  labeled 
Zherka,  whose  weekly  newspaper 
had  been  critical  of  the  mayor  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  an  “Alba¬ 
nian  mobster"  and  "thug,"  among 
other  things,  according  to  the  law¬ 
suit.  In  an  apparent  letter  of  apology 
to  Zherka,  signed  by  Amicone,  the 
former  mayor  said  his  statements 
were  wrong,  and  they  brought 
"shame,  misfortune,  and  scorn"  to 
the  publisher  and  his  family. 
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College  media  turns  to 
student  fees  for  funding 


With  declining  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue 
and  rising  print¬ 
ing  costs,  college 
newspapers  around  the  country  are 
experiencing  the  same  struggles  as 
their  professional  counterparts. 

University  of  Califomia-Irvine’s 
weekly  student  newspaper  New  Uni¬ 
versity  recently  sought  approval  of  a 
new  quarterly  student  fee  to  generate 
the  revenue  needed  to  continue  print¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  newspaper  shrunk  from 
60  pages  to  24  pages  in  the  last  six 
years,  and  editors’  compensation  was 
cut  in  half.  UCI  students  came  to¬ 
gether  at  the  ballot  box  in  April  to  ap¬ 
prove  the  proposed  fee.  According  to 
The  Daily  Pilot  (Costa  Mesa,  Calif.), 
more  than  72  percent  of  student  vot¬ 
ers  approved  the  fee,  which  amounts 
to  about  $3  per  year  per  student. 

“We’re  still  going  to  be  working 
like  we  don’t  have  a  lot  of  money,” 


the  newspaper’s  student  editor 
Jessica  Pratt  told  the  Pilot.  “This 
revenue  is  basically  going  to  cover 
printing  costs  and  everything  else  is 
going  into  reserves.” 

At  Western  Michigan  University 
in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  student  voters 
approved  a  new  student  media  fee  to 
save  their  paper.  According  to  the  Ka¬ 
lamazoo  Gazette,  the  fee  will  increase 
tuition  for  every  undergraduate 
student  by  $5  per  semester  to  support 
three  on-campus  media  groups:  the 
Western  Herald  student  newspaper, 
WIDR-FM  radio  station,  and  the 
Young  Broadcasters  of  Tomorrow. 
The  Gazette  reported  that  about  63 
percent  of  students  voted  for  the  fee, 
which  io  expected  to  generate  an  esti¬ 
mated  $125,000  per  semester  for  the 
three  student  media  groups,  which 
will  merge  into  an  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  sharing  resources,  equipment, 
and  staff. 

“We  have  a  strong  communica- 


I  tion  program,”  said  Herald  general 
j  manager  Richard  Junger.  “I  think 
j  (the  students)  didn’t  want  to  lose  the 
j  paper  because  they  know  it’s  a  big 
j  part  of  the  community.” 
i  Junger  said  it  was  “encouraging” 
to  see  students  come  together  to  save 
college  media,  and  it  gives  student 
journalists  an  idea  of  the  challenges 
that  lie  ahead  of  them.  “Journalism 
is  busy  reinventing  itself  and  these 
students  are  a  part  of  it.” 

Meanwhile,  Edinboro  (Pa.)  Univer¬ 
sity’s  student  newspaper  The  Specta¬ 
tor  is  facing  proposed  budget  cuts 
that  would  reduce  funding  from  the 
current  level  of  $48,000  per  school 
year  to  just  less  than  $24,000  for 
2013-14,  according  to  the  Erie  Times- 
News.  The  cuts  could  mean  eliminating 
pay  for  the  paper’s  12  paid  staff  mem- 
!  hers  and  a  reduction  in  printing  schedule. 
!  The  Times-News  reported  the  cuts 
(which  also  affect  Edinboro’s  student 
radio  station  and  television  station)  are 
part  of  larger  cutbacks  being  made  by 
the  university’s  student  government, 
which  is  in  charge  of  disbursing 
money  collected  by  a  student  activity 
fee  paid  by  students. 

The  Daily  Egyptian  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  is  also  in  danger 
of  folding  if  it  doesn’t  receive  finan¬ 
cial  help.  According  to  The  Southern 
Illinoisan  in  Carbondale,  Ill.,  Daily 
Egyptian  reporter  and  former  editor- 
in-chief  Tara  Kulash  recently  told 
college  administrators  the  student 
newspaper  needs  $55,000  to  make  it 
through  the  summer.  She  asked  the 
administration  to  consider  enacting  a 
fee  of  $5  per  student  per  semester  to 
help  the  paper  cover  costs. 

The  Illinoisan  reported  that  jour¬ 
nalism  school  director  Bill  Freivo- 
gel  told  the  university’s  board  the 
paper’s  independent  status  was  a 
treasured  asset.  “It’S'one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  we’ve  tried  very  hard  not  to  ask 
for  a  fee,”  he  said.  “We’re  just  finding 
I  ourselves  in  a  position  we  need  to 
I  ask  for  help.”  —NY 
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“Stick  with  avoiding 
anonymous  sources  or  using 
them  only  as  a  last  resort.” 


critical  thinking 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yang(?)editorandpublisher.com. 


J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


As  newspapers  compete  against  bloggers  and  online 
publications  to  break  news,  should  certain  ethical  standards 
be  more  relaxed  (i.e.  using  anonymous  sources)? 


Competition 
among  news  plat- 
*  forms  is  not  reason 
enough  to  relax  policies  on 
anonymous  sources.  Stick 
with  avoiding  anonymous 
sources  or  using  them  only 
as  a  last  resort.  I’ll  quote 
Gazette  policy,  which  does  a 
nice  job  of  making  the  case 
with  clarity: 

“A  newspaper  risks  its  cred¬ 
ibility  each  time  it  bases  a 
news  report  on  the  word  of  un¬ 
named  sources.  Readers  can’t 
independently  evaluate  the  ve¬ 
racity  of  unidentified  sources. 

Stories  may  lose  their  vital¬ 
ity  and  punch  because  they 
substitute  faceless  ‘sources’  for 
real  subjects  with  real  prob¬ 
lems  and  questions.  And  when 
we  don’t  name  our  sources, 
we  leave  room  for  our  readers 
to  wonder  if  we  just  made  the 
whole  thing  up.” 

Ideally,  a  reporter  uses  an  anonymous  source  to  lead  to 
other  sources,  be  it  a  person  or  documents  that  can  be 
named  in  print.  In  less  than  ideal  situations,  you  do  it  be¬ 
cause  the  story  merits  it,  because  you  trust  the  source,  and 
because  you  cannot  get  the  info  any  other  way. 

I  believe  the  media  tends  to  overestimate  the  value  au¬ 
diences  place  on  “having  it  first.”  They’d  rather  we  get  it 
right,  dig  deep,  and  deliver  a  complete  story. 


Newspapers  are 
competing  with 
*  bloggers  and  other 
online  publications,  but  this 
should  not  necessarily  mean  a 
lapse  in  ethical  standards  just 
to  break  news  faster.  Although 
it’s  hard  for  newspapers  to 
update  as  often  as  online  out¬ 
lets,  that  facet  could  actually 
help  them.  Online  publica¬ 
tions  often  rush  to  be  the  first 
site  to  break  a  story,  and  then 
facts  sometimes  go  unchecked. 

In  today’s  world,  things  get 
passed  along  easily  with  the 
click  of  a  button. 

Newspapers  as  institutions 
shouldn’t  ignore  the  digital 
technology  at  their  disposal. 

They  should  utilize  them  to 
their  advantage.  However, 
the  traditional  ethical  values 
of  journalism,  such  as  double 
checking  accuracy,  writing 
from  a  neutral  position,  and 

keeping  sources  cpnfidential,  are  the  pillars  of  news 
gathering  and  sharing. 

This  is  where  ethics  come  in.  How  can  newspapers  • 
sacrifice  moral  obligations  purely  to  keep  up  with  an 
ever-changing  technological  system?  Something  needs  to 
remain  constant  in  order  to  give  journalists  an  anchor  to 
hold  on  to.  There  is  no  denying  that  news  gathering  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past  few  years,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  following  years. 

Although  the  way  news  is  presented  is  constantly  evolv¬ 
ing,  it’s  important  for  newspapers  and  similar  publica¬ 
tions  to  remember  that  upholding  a  solid  core  of  ethics 
will  provide  a  structured  guide  for  their  journalists  to 
follow  even  as  the  times  change. 


Annette  M.  Schulte,  45 

managiiig  editor,  Cedar  Rapids 
(Iowa)  Gazette 


Valerie  Rock,  22 

Kansas  State  University 
(Manhattan,  Kan.) 


Schulte  has  been  with  the 
Gazette  for  20  years.  She 
started  as  nightside  copy 
editor  and  worked  her  way 
up  through  various  roles, 
including  assistant  Sunday 
editor,  features  editor,  and  a 
short  RS^D  stint  as  content 
ninja.  She  is  a  board  member 
of  the  Iowa  Newspaper  • 
Foundation  and  the  Daily  Io¬ 
wan,  the  University  of  Iowa 
student  newspaper. 


Rock  graduated  in  May  with  a 
bachelor  of  arts  in  advertising 
and  digitql  journalism.  She  has 
experience  producing  and  man¬ 
aging  contera  across  platfbrrns, 
including  print,  tndeo,  audio, 
and  Web.  She  has  worked  with 
her  campus  newspaper  The 
Collegian,  radio  station  The 
Wildcat  91.9,  and  TV  broadcast 
station  Wildcat  Watch.  She  was 
recently  inducted  into  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Honor  Society. 
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Call  For  Entries 

Honoring  the  Media’s  Best  Websites  and  the  People  Who  Create  Them 


i 

i  EPPYS™  Defined 

1 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  media-affiliated  websites  across  31 
diverse  categories.  Now  in  its  18th  year,  this  international  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also 
includes  categories  for  news  stories,  blogs,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and 
community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY^*^  Awards  are  judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
;  in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I 

E&?P 

EDITOR&PUBLISHER. 

1  Enter  beginning  June  4  at  eppyawards.com 

editorandpublisher.com 

i 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 

DEADLINE: 

Aug.  30,  2013 

r  \ 
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billion 


billion 


Of  that 


billion: 


data  page 


Composition  of  newspaper  media 
totai  revenue  stream  in  2012 

The  U.S.  newspaper  media  industry  took  in  $38.6  billion  in  2012, 
compared  with  $39.5  billion  in  revenue  in  2011. 


FACEBOOK 


YAHOO  MESSENGER 


In  2012,  revenue  from  digital  agency 
consulting  for  local  businesses  grew 

91% 

E-commerce  revenue  grew 

20% 


Circulation  revenue  rose 

5% 

in  2012  for  the  total  newspaper  industry. 


GOOGLE  MAPS 


GOOGLE  PLAY 


GOOGLESEARCH 


GMAIL 


YOUTUBE 


PANDORA  RADIO 


APPLE  ITUNES 


COOLINS 


of  mobile  rrews 
consumers 


of  mobile 
media  users 


of  mobile 
media  users 


of  mobile  news 
consumers 


of  all 

subscribers 


of  ail 

respondents 


of  non-mobile 
media  users 


of  non-mobile 
L  media  users  ^ 


News  consumption 
on  mobile  media 


Based  on  a  random  sampling  of 
1,134  U.S.  adults  in  Ql  2013: 


24.6% 

Large  tablets 


7.8% 

Mini  tablets 


Other  mobile  media 


Smartphones 


Media  tablets  (all  types) 


E-readers 


Print  newspaper 
subscribers  who 
also  use  mobile 
media  or  a  desktop 
computer  for  news: 


also  use  mobile  media 


also  use  desktop  computer 


Newspaper  subscribers  likely 
to  cancel  in  next  12  months: 


Newspaper  subscriptions 
canceled  in  past  12  months: 


Source:  Donald  W.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  • 
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Home  Page  Overload 

Newspaper  websites  need  a  UX  fix 

By  Alan  D.  Mutter 


AS  a  young  copy  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  days  when 
newspaper  articies 
ciattered  off  Lino¬ 
types,  i  sometimes  went  to  the 
composing  room  to  trim  stories 
into  the  spaces  aiiotted  to  them. 

This  involved  “editing”  14  inches 
of  hot  type  into  a  seven-inch  hole  by 
scanning  a  slug  of  slugs  —  reading 
upside  down  and  backwards  —  to 
find  a  seemly  place  to  end  a  story, 
usually  by  throwing  away  the  balance 
of  news  that  wouldn’t  fit  in  print.  In 
the  haste  of  deadline,  the  editing  was 
not  notably  sensitive,  resulting  in 
the  time  —  and  I  am  not  making  this 
up  —  that  the  last  line  of  a  story  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  newspaper  said  in  its 
entirety:  “Needless  to  say,”. 

This  anecdote  illustrates  a  fun¬ 
damental  difference  between  print 
and  digital  publishing:  Print  permits 
only  so  much  information  to  be 
squeezed  into  a  prescribed  number 
of  pages,  requiring  thoughtful  and 
disciplined  use  of  the  space.  When  it 
comes  to  digital  publishing,  however, 
space  is  limitless  and  cheap,  setting 
a  trap  for  the  sort  of  self-indulgence 
and  sloth  that  can  turn  off  readers 
and  advertisers. 

And  it  is  a  trap,  unfortunately,  that 
most  newspapers  have  fallen  into.  Al¬ 
though  newspapers  typically  put' to¬ 
gether  attractive  and  easy-to-navigate 
printed  pages,  their  Web  incarnations 
for  the  most  part  are  awful.  In  the 
interests  of  fixing  this,  it’s  time  to 
talk  about  what  techies  call  the  user 
experience,  or  UX. 

Quality  UX  matters,  because  it  is 
what  attracts  people  to  a  website  or 
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mobile  app,  keeps  them  engaged  in 
the  content,  and  then  encourages 
them  to  do  whatever  the  publisher 
has  in  mind. 

In  the  case  of  Google,  a  single  box 
on  its  pristine  home  page  invites 
visitors  to  launch  a  query  of  any  sort. 
Through  the  magic  of  its  technology, 
Google  generally  delivers  in  nanosec¬ 
onds  not  just  what  you  want  to  know, 
but  also  approximates  who  you  are, 
where  you  are,  and  what  sort  of  ad  to 
serve  you. 

WTiile  the  pages  at  Amazon  are  a 
lot  busier  than  those  at  Google,  the 
UX  on  every  one  is  carefully  designed 
to  get  you  to  do  just  one  thing:  “Buy 
now  with  one  click.”  The  page  is 


scrubbed  of  anything  that  would 
distract  a  visitor  from  that  goal. 

By  contrast,  most  newspaper  web¬ 
sites  are  messes  of  wretched  excess.  It 
takes  five  to  seven  “page-down”  clicks 
on  a  standard  computer  screen  to 
get  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
typical  newspaper  home  page.  With 
layers  of  news,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tions,  and  whatnot,  the  array  is  so 
dense  and  disorganized  that  you  don’t 
know  where  to  look,  what  to  do,  and 

—  if  you  happen  to  click  off  the  page 

—  where  to  go  next.  * 

Gazing  at  the  typical  home  page,  you 
can  readily  imagine  the  committee 
meetings  that  produced  them:  “Tout 
classifieds!”  “Add  video!”  “Create  more 

editorandpublisher.com 
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“Most  newspaper 
websites  are  messes  of 
wretched  excess  ” 
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ad  units!”  “Add  weather!”  “Push  daily 
deals!”  “Add  a  Twitter  feed!”  “Promote 
the  Sunday  paper!”  And  so  on. 

With  all  the  fuss  over  the  home 
page,  here’s  the  part  most  newsfolk 
forget:  At  the  typical  paper,  only 
about  a  third  of  the  traffic  comes 
through  the  home  page.  On  average, 
another  third  of  the  traffic  comes 
from  search  engines,  and  the  final 
third  comes  from  referrals  via  email, 
third-party  websites,  Facebook,  and 
other  social  media. 

As  editors  and  publishers  focus 
on  cramming  15  pounds  of  potatoes 
into  the  five-pound  sack  represented 
by  the  home  page,  scant  attention  is 
paid  to  the  rest  of  the  site  —  where 
two-thirds  of  the  traffic  is  coming 
and  going  without  ever  transiting 
the  home  page.  By  neglecting  their 
“inside”  webpages,  newspapers 
squander  the  opportunity  to  build 
readership  by  furthering  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  fly-by  readers  who 
typically  generate  more  than  half  of 
their  pageviews. 

While  these  factors  were  problems 
before  paywalls,  the  opportunity  to 
recruit  long-lasting  interest  from  oc¬ 
casional  readers  is  further  complicat¬ 
ed  when  access  to  non-subscribers  is 
limited  or  prohibited  by  pay  systems. 

Notwithstanding  this  latest  self- 
imposed  barrier  to  audience  growth 
and  diversification,  publishers  seek¬ 
ing  to  get  the  most  out  of  their  online 


audiences  would  be  wise  to  take  a 
(web)page  from  Reuters,  which  at 
press  time  was  beta-testing  a  smart, 
new  concept  at  preview.reuters.com. 

The  new  Reuters  website  insight¬ 
fully  treats  every  article  as  a  reader’s 
first  point  of  entry,  seeking  to  entice 
I  further  engagement  by  pointing  to 
i  additional  articles  relevant  to  the 
j  story  that  first  brought  the  reader  to 
!  the  site.  Rather  than  standing  alone, 
each  article  is  embedded  in  a  flow  of 
stories,  making  it  easy  and  enticing 
to  sample  the  site’s  other  offerings. 
Although  the  Reuters  design  is  rich 
with  additional  reading  prospects  for 
visitors,  the  navigation  cues,  while 
I  obvious,  are  low-key  and  uncluttered. 

I  In  other  words  the  new  site  is  a 
1  great  example  of  how  a  thoughtful 
I  UX  can  capture  a  reader’s  attention 
j  and,  one  hopes,  keep  her  coming  back 
for  more.  Check  it  out.  ■ 

Alan  D.  Mutter 
S  i  ^  ^ former 

w  B  newspaper 

editor  and 
Silicon  Valley 

today  consults 
with  media 

companies  about  technology  and 
organizational  change.  He  blogs 
at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(newsosaur.  blogspot.com). 
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Tumbling  for 
Pageviews  . 

Social  blogging  platform 
helps  publishers  tap 
into  new  audience 

By  Rob  Tomoe 


Tumbir,  the  popular  so¬ 
cial  blogging  platform 
that  Is  home  to  more 
than  114  million  blogs, 
has  been  In  the  news  recently 
thanks  to  its  $1.1  biilion  acqui¬ 
sition  by  media  giant  Yahoo. 
Despite  all  the  coverage,  and 
its  growing  importance  among 
a  loyal  and  highly  sought-after 
group  of  readers,  there’s  one 
place  Tumbir  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  showing  up  —  newsrooms. 
Time-starved  editors  and  overworked 


reporters  are  already  exhausted  feeding 
the  unending  appetite  of  Facebook  and 
Twitter,  so  most  have  treated  Tumblr’s 
platform  as  an  also-ran  not  capable  of 
producing  worthwhile  traffic.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  decision  is  also  potentially 
causing  newsrooms  to  miss  out  on  a 
loyal  niche  audience  in  a  choice  demo¬ 
graphic,  and  a  platform  that  couldn’t 
make  it  any  easier  to  put  content-in 
front  of  their  eyeballs. 

Tumbir  essentially  works  the  same 
way  as  Twitter,  in  that  you  create  an 
account,  start  posting  content,''and 
hopefully  grow  followers.  Following 
other  local  Tumbir  blogs  and  shar¬ 
ing  their  content,  just  like  Twitter,  is 
a  great  way  to  develop  a  relationship 


vdth  other  Tumbir  users  in  your  local 
community.  When  other  users  like 
your  content,  they  are  listed  as  “notes” 
on  the  post.  Any  user  can  reblog  your 
post  to  their  own  Tumbir  and  share  it 
I  -with  their  followers.  Unlike  Facebook, 
j  once  someone  follows  you,  they  see 
!  all  of  your  content,  not  just  what  an 
j  algorithm  determines  they  will  see. 

I  For  editors,  Tumbir  could  be  utilized 
I  as  an  efficient  way  of  managing  staff 
I  blogs.  As  an  example,  Tumbir  allows 
j  users  to  post  a  photo,  video,  or  a  story 
i  to  a  blog  with  a  simple  email,  sent  to 
j  a  specific  address.  How  many  jour- 
!  nalists  would  love  that  feature  while 
I  reporting  outside  the  newsroom? 

I  There’s  also  a  cool  feature  for  users 
j  to  phone  in  an  audio  post.  Simply 
j  configure  your  Tumbir,  call  a  speci¬ 
fied  number,  leave  a  message,  and  the 
audio  file  will  post  within  seconds. 

Tumbir  is  all  about  helping  journal¬ 
ists.  In  fact,  Tumbir  hired  Mark  Coat- 
ney,  who  previously  worked  at  News¬ 
week  and  set  up  the  news  magazine’s 
Tumbir,  to  help  guide  publishers  into 
using  the  blogging  platform  to  better 
connect  journalists  with  their  readers 
j  (as  this  issue  of  E&P  went  to  print, 

I  we  learned  that  Coatney  had  left  his 
I  position  at  Tumbir).” 
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“We’re  serving  an  audience  that  isn’t 
getting  news  from  us  any  other  way.’’ 

^Alexa  Cassanos,  The  New  Yorker 


While  at  Newsweek,  Coatney 
embraced  Tumblr  from  the  start.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  estimates,  he  spent  10 
to  20  percent  of  his  day  sharing  imag¬ 
es  and  posting  links  to  the  magazine’s 
articles,  which  enabled  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  easily  the  platform  enabled 
Newsweek  to  reach  an  entirely  new 
audience  of  potential  readers.. 

“The  average  age  of  a  Newsweek 
reader  was  57,  while  Tumbler  users 
average  24  years  old,”  Coatney  said. 

“It  was  an  audience  that  Newsweek 
wasn’t  speaking  to  at  all,  and  it  was 
established  they  weren’t  going  to 
come  to  Newsweek  on  Newsweek’s 
terms.  We  had  to  go  to  them.” 

Coatney  recommends  Tumblr  for 
content  that  is  visually  interesting, 
speaks  to  younger  readers,  and  has 
a  certain  niche  appeal.  For  instance, 
both  The  Washington  Post  and  The 
New  York  Times  have  Tumblr  pages 
devoted  specifically  to  their  style 
section,  enabling  them  to  tap  into 
a  young  audience  that  may  not  be 
interested  in.  international  news. 

NPR  has  taken  a  novel  approach 
to  Tumblr,  with  a  page  called  “Cook 
your  Cupboard”  where  readers  share 
photos  of  oddball  condiments  or  in¬ 
gredients  in  their  kitchen  that  stump 
them.  NPR  editors  then  share  the 
ingredients  with  professional  chefs, 
who  come  up  with  recipes  or  other 
ways  to  use  that  ignored  condiment. 

Daniel  Schneider,  online  news 
producer  at  The  Denver  Post,  curates 
the  Posts  Tumblr  page.  Drawing  on 
the  community’s  interest  in  local, 
esoteric  offerings,  Schneider  shares  j 
links  and  photos  to  content  that 
won’t  necessarily  find  its  way  on  to 
the  front  page.  Recent  posts  include 
photos  from  Denver  Comic  Con,  a  I 


debate  over  backyard  chickens,  and 
an  interview  with  Star  Trek  actor 
Greorge  Takei. 

“I’ve  always  looked  at  Tumblr  as  a 
goodwill  tool  and  a  new  way'to  main¬ 
tain  our  presence  online,”  Schneider 
said.  “We  might  not  get  as  many 
clicks  back  to  our  site  as  we  do  froni 
Facebook  or  Twitter,  but  I  feel  like 
we’re  serving  an  audience  that  isn’t 
getting  news  from  us  any  other  way.” 

One  media  company  that  has 
been  able  to  utilize  Tubmlr  to  drive 
traffic  is  The  New  Yorker.  According 
to  Alexa  Cassanos,  the  magazine’s  di¬ 
rector  of  communication  and  social 
media,  Tumblr  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  top  20  sites  referring  traffic 
to  newyorker.com,  largely  due  to  its 
strategy  of  posting  story  snippets, 
photography,  and  the  enormously 
popular  cartoons. 

“Tumblr  is  generating  a  lot  of 
traffic  and  real  engagement  for  us,” 
Cassanos  said.  “It  has  a  distinct  audi¬ 
ence  with  a  quirkier  sensibility,  and 
that’s  what  we  find  so  appealing.’^ 

While  the  New  Yorker  may  be 
unique  in  its  ability  to  drive  signifi¬ 
cant  traffic  from  Tumblr,  Coatney 
said  he  thinks  the  platform  best 
serves  news  organizations  in  an 
audience-building  capacity. 

“Tumblr  is  all  about  growing  a 
community,”  he  said.  “These  days, 
you  can’t  count  on  an  audience  to 
come  to  you.  It’s  your  responsibility 
to  bring  your  content  and  a  forum  to 
your  audience.”  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist  for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  can  be  reached  at 
rohtomoe@gmail.com. 
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Tumbling  for 
Pageviews 

Social  blogging  platform 
helps  publishers  tap 
into  new  audience 


Bv  Rob  Tornoe 


Tumbir,  the  popular  so¬ 
cial  blogging  platform 
that  is  home  to  more 
than  114  million  blogs, 
has  been  in  the  news  recently 
thanks  to  its  $1.1  billion  acqui¬ 
sition  by  media  giant  Yahoo. 
Despite  all  the  coverage,  and 
its  growing  importance  among 
a  loyal  and  highly  sought-after 
group  of  readers,  there’s  one 
place  Tumbir  doesn’t  seem  to 
be  showing  up  —  newsrooms. 

Time-starved  editors  and  overworked 
reporters  are  already  exhausted  feeding 
the  unending  appetite  of  Facebook  and 
Twitter,  so  most  have  treated  Tumblr’s 
platform  as  an  also-ran  not  capable  of 
producing  worthwhile  traffic.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  that  decision  is  also  potentially 
causing  newsrooms  to  miss  out  on  a 
loyal  niche  audience  in  a  choice  demo¬ 
graphic,  and  a  platform  that  couldn’t 
make  it  any  easier  to  put  content  in 
front  of  their  eyeballs. 

Tumbir  essentially  works  the  same 
way  as  Twitter,  in  that  you  create  an 
account,  start  posting  content,  and 
hopefully  grow  followers.  Following 
other  local  Tumbir  blogs  and  shar¬ 
ing  their  content,  just  like  Twitter,  is 
a  great  way  to  develop  a  relationship 
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with  other  Tumbir  users  in  your  local 
community.  When  other  users  like 
your  content,  they  are  listed  as  “notes” 
on  the  post.  Any  user  can  reblog  your 
post  to  their  own  Tumbir  and  share  it 
with  their  followers.  Unlike  Facebook, 
once  someone  follows  you,  they  see 
all  of  your  content,  not  just  what  an 
algorithm  determines  they  will  see. 

For  editors,  Tumbir  could  be  utilized 
as  an  efficient  way  of  managing  staff 
blogs.  As  an  example,  Tumbir  allows 
users  to  post  a  photo,  video,  or  a  story 
to  a  blog  with  a  simple  email,  sent  to 
a  specific  address.  How  many  jour¬ 
nalists  would  love  that  feature  while 
reporting  outside  the  newsroom? 
There’s  also  a  cool  feature  for  users 
to  phone  in  an  audio  post.  Simply 
configure  your  Tumbir,  call  a  speci¬ 
fied  number,  leave  a  message,  and  the 
audio  file  will  post  within  seconds. 

Tumbir  is  all  about  helping  journal¬ 
ists.  In  fact,  Tumbir  hired  Mark  Coat- 
ney,  who  previously  worked  at  News¬ 
week  and  set  up  the  news  magazine’s 
Tumbir,  to  help  guide  publishers  into 
using  the  blogging  platform  to  better 
connect  journalists  with  their  readers 
(as  this  issue  of  E&P  went  to  print, 
we  learned  that  Coatney  had  left  his 
position  at  Tumbir).” 


r 
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We’re  serving  an  audience  that  isn’t 
getting  news  from  us  any  other  way, 


^Alexa  Cassanos,  The  New  Yorker 


While  at  Newsweek,  Coatney 
embraced  Tumblr  from  the  start.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  estimates,  he  spent  10 
to  20  percent  of  his  day  sharing  imag¬ 
es  and  posting  links  to  the  magazine’s 
articles,  which  enabled  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  easily  the  platform  enabled 
Newsweek  to  reach  an  entirely  new 
audience  of  potential  readers.. 

“The  average  age  of  a  Newsweek 
reader  was  57,  while  Tumbler  users 
average  24  years  old,”  Coatney  said. 
“It  was  an  audience  that  Newsweek 
wasn’t  speaking  to  at  all,  and  it  was 
established  they  weren’t  going  to 
come  to  Newsweek  on  Newsweek'^ 
terms.  We  had  to  go  to  them.” 

Coatney  recommends  Tumblr  for 
content  that  is  visually  interesting, 
speaks  to  younger  readers,  and  has 
a  certain  niche  appeal.  For  instance, 
both  The  Washington  Post  and  The 
New  York  Times  have  Tumblr  pages 
devoted  specifically  to  their  style 
section,  enabling  them  to  tap  into 
a  young  audience  that  may  not  be 
interested  in.  international  news. 

NPR  has  taken  a  novel  approach 
to  Tumblr,  with  a  page  called  “Cook 
your  Cupboard”  where  readers  share 
photos  of  oddball  condiments  or  in¬ 
gredients  in  their  kitchen  that  stump 
them.  NPR  editors  then  share  the 
ingredients  with  professional  chefs, 
who  come  up  with  recipes  or  other 
ways  to  use  that  ignored  condiment. 

Daniel  Schneider,  online  news 
producer  at  The  Denver  Post,  curates 
the  Post’s  Tumblr  page.  Drawing  on 
the  community’s  interest  in  local, 
esoteric  offerings,  Schneider  shares 
links  and  photos  to  content  that 
won’t  necessarily  find  its  w'ay  on  to 
the  front  page.  Recent  posts  include 
photos  from  Denver  Comic  Con,  a 


debate  over  backyard  chickens,  and 
an  interview'  with  Star  Trek  actor 
George  Takei. 

“I’ve  always  looked  at  Tumblr  as  a 
goodwill  tool  and  a  new  w  ay'to  main¬ 
tain  our  presence  online,”  Schneider 
said.  “We  might  not  get  as  many 
clicks  back  to  our  site  as  we  do  from 
Facebook  or  Twitter,  but  I  feel  like 
we’re  serving  an  audience  that  isn’t 
getting  news  from  us  any  other  way.” 

One  media  company  that  has 
been  able  to  utilize  Tubmlr  to  drive 
traffic  is  The  New  Yorker.  According 
to  Ale.xa  Cassanos,  the  magazine’s  di¬ 
rector  of  communication  and  social 
media,  Tumblr  has  emerged  as  one 
of  the  top  20  sites  referring  traffic 
to  new'j'orker.com,  largely  due  to  its 
strategv'  of  posting  stor)'  snippets, 
photography,  and  the  enormously 
popular  cartoons. 

“Tumblr  is  generating  a  lot  of 
traffic  and  real  engagement  for  us,” 
Cassanos  said.  “It  has  a  distinct  audi¬ 
ence  w'ith  a  quirkier  sensibility,  and 
that’s  what  we  find  so  appealing."^ 

While  the  New  Yorker  may  be 
unique  in  its  ability  to  drive  signifi¬ 
cant  traffic  from  Tumblr,  Coatney 
said  he  thinks  the  platform  best 
serves  news  organizations  in  an 
audience-building  capacity. 

“Tumblr  is  all  about  growing  a 
community,”  he  said.  “These  days, 
you  can’t  count  on  an  audience  to 
come  to  you.  It’s  your  responsibility 
to  bring  your  content  and  a  forum  to 
your  audience.”  ■ 


Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
columnist for  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  can  be  reached  at 
rohtornoe@  gmail.com. 
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Tinhinal  News 

What  did  the  mayor  know,  and  when  did  he  know  it? 


By  Allan  Wolper 


By  definition,  reporters 
are  snoOps,  gossips, 
hungry  for  any  tidbit 
of  information.  We 
frequent  bars,  parties,  or  even 
street  corners  in  this  pursuit. 

The  maintenance  men  at  the  local 
public  school  are  as  important  to 
us  as  the  teacher.  After  all,  he  is  the 
person  most  likely  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  leftover  asbestos  in  the 
school  lunchroom.  The  cops  on  their 
beats  are  often  our  best  sources.  We 
have  been  known  to  pay  for  informa¬ 
tion  by  buying  a  source  a  bagel,  a 
burrito,  or  a  barbecue. 
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As  Michael  Connelly,  the  famed 
mystery  writer  who  once  worked  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  likes  to  say, 
“everybody  counts  or  nobody  counts.” 

The  New  York  Daily  News  once 
broke  a  story  about  steroids  when  a 
reporter  heard  voices  outside  a  grand 
jury  room.  We  are  insatiable.  But 
until  recently,  we  prided  ourselves  on 
not  being  like  them:  the  government 
agents  who  use  electronic  wizardry  to 
intrude  into  the  lives  of  our  readers. 

Not  until  they  decided  to  become 
one  of  us,  in  a  big  way.  Call  it  the 
Bloomberg  Way,  in  honor  of  Mayor 
Michael  Bloomberg,  founder  and  con¬ 


trolling  stockholder  of  Bloomberg  LP, 
parent  company  of  Bloomberg  News, 
where  reporters  tap  into  the  private 
financial  world  of  its  customers  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  story. 

No  one  knew  what  was  going  on 
until  The  New  York  Times  reported  on 
May  13  that  Goldman  Sachs  execu¬ 
tives  told  Bloomberg  LP  that  one  of  its 
reporters  had  logged  on  to  the  termi¬ 
nals  it  rents  from  Bloomberg  to  try  to 
check  out  the  employment  status  of  a 
Goldman  partner. 

Matthew  Winkler,  editor  in  chief 
of  Bloomberg  News,  acknowledged 
that  the  practice  had  been  in  exis- 
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tence  since  the  early  1990s,  before  Michael 
Bloomberg  became  Mayor  Bloomberg. 
Winkler  said  there  was  no  malice  involved 
in  the  behavior  of  his  reporters. 

“Let’s  be  clear  about  what  reporters  had 
access  to,”  Winkler  wrote  on  the  Bloomberg 
News  website.  “First  they  could  see  a  user’s 
login  history  and  when  a  login  was  created. 
Second  they  could  see  high-level  types  of 
user  functions  on  an  aggregated  basis,  with 
no  ability  to  look  into  specific  security  i  “br- 
mation.  This  is  akin  to  being  able  to  see  how 
many  times  someone  used  Microsoft  Word 
vs.  Excel.  And  finally  they  could  see  infor¬ 
mation  about  help  desk  inquiries.” 

Winkler  apologized,  said  he  would  har¬ 
ness  his  reporters,  and  quoted  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  as  saying  Bloomberg  reporters  were 
simply  collecting  “mundane”  facts  “such  as 
log  in  information.” 

Not  so  mundane  or  innocent. 

continued  on  page  33 
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BY  TONI  MCQUILKEN 


FIT  TO  PRINT 

A  look  ahead  to  Print  13 


t  may  be  difficult  to  believe  it’s  been  four 
years  already,  but  once  again  it’s  time  for  the  Print 
expo,  taking  place  Sept.  8-12  at  McCormick  Place  in 
Chicago.  With  more  than  550  exhibitors,  70  educa¬ 
tional  sessions,  and  60  co-located  events  expected.  Print 
13  is  where  any  printer  will  want  to  be  —  and  newspaper 
printers  are  no  exception.  This  year’s  theme  is  “Innovate, 
Integrate,  Communicate,”  with  a  focus  on  building  busi¬ 
ness  relationships  and  finding  cutting-edge  technologies. 


Several  of  the  co-located  events  are  relevant  to  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  including  the  International  Newspaper 
Group’s  annual  conference  Sept.  6-7  at  the  Hyatt  Regen¬ 
cy  Chicago.  The  highlight  of  the  conference  will  be  a  key¬ 
note  address  from  David  Blais,  executive  vice  president 
of  sales  and  client  services  at  Quad  Graphics,  as  well  as 
updates  on  the  Times  Union  (Albany,  N.Y.)  and  Miami 
Herald  projects,  and  a  variety  of  other  educational  ses¬ 
sions  geared  specifically  toward  newspaper  printers. 
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Also  on  Sept.  7  is  the  annual  Execu¬ 
tive  Outlook  conference,  hosted  hy 
the  Graphic  Arts  Show  Company 
to  examine  current  trends  in  print 
technology,  marketing,  and  econom¬ 
ics.  This  is  also  where  this  year’s 
Must  See  ’Ems  will  be  announced, 
which  is  a  great  way  to  see  the  most 
interesting  new  technologies  of  the 
year  in  one  place. 

Once  the  Print  show  gets  under¬ 
way,  the  Future  Print  pavilion  is 
where  attendees  can  go  to  preview 
new  technologies  in  the  early  stages 
of  development.  GASC  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  entire  educational  track 
dedicated  to  exploring  those  future 
technologies,  including  a  seminar 
called  The  Future  of  Print  led  by 
industry  authority  Frank  Romano, 
and  another  seminar  on  21st  Century 
Print  Technologies  Explored  led  by 
industry  consultant  Steven  Schnoll. 

“Printing  technologies  and  op¬ 
portunities  are  always  changing 
and  expanding,”  said  GASC  presi¬ 
dent  Ralph  Nappi.  “Today’s  graphic 
communications  professionals  use 
technologies  that  were  unheard 
of  10  or  20  years  ago.  Attendees 
at  Print  13  will  be  able  to  explore 
new  and  emerging  technologies 
that  one  day  will  be  seen  as  routine 
profit  centers.” 

For  newspaper  publishers,  the 
highlight  of  the  show  will  be  the 
News  Print  pavilion,  featuring  live 
demonstrations  of  equipment  from 
vendors  specific  to  the  newspaper 
print  segment  of  the  industry.  Some 
technologies  that  will  be  on  display 
include  hybrid  production  equip¬ 
ment,  digital  press  hardware  and 
software,  offset  presses,  CTP  and 
associated  plate  bending  and  punch¬ 
ing  equipment,  software,  produc¬ 
tion  workflows,  UV  and  heatset 
technology,  postpVess  and  mailroom 
equipment,  and  consumables.  The 
pavilion  will  be  a  central  place  for 
networking  both  with  other  newspa- 


The  graphic 
communica¬ 
tions  industry 
has  witnessed 
an  increasing 
convergence 
of  newspaper 
and  commercial 
printing.” 

►Ralph  Nappi,  GASC  president 


per  production  professionals,  as  well 
as  general  commercial  printers. 

“As  society’s  communications,  and 
information  needs  have  evolved,  the 
graphic  communications  industry 
htis  witnessed  an  increasing  conver¬ 
gence  of  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing,”  Nappi  said.  “Showcased 
inside  this  dedicated  show  floor 
space  will  be  the  latest  trends  and 
technologies  impacting  the  newspa¬ 
per  printing  and  publishing  industry 
to  help  industry  professionals  stay 
ahead  of  the  trends  and  succeed  in  a 
continually  changing  marketplace. 
Now  in  its  third  year,  the  hugely 
popular  News  Print  pavilion  will 
serve  as  a  combination  marketplace, 
education,  and  networking  destina¬ 
tion  where  attendees  and  vendors 
can  share  how  best  to  take  their 
businesses,  and  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  to  the  next  level.”  ■ 


TIMES  UNION 
INSTALLS  AGFA 
GRAPHICS  CTP 
SYSTEM  « 

'  \ 

The  Times  Union  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.,  added  two 
:Advantage  N  DL  CTP  de- 
vices  running  chemistry-free 
:N94-VCF  plates  with  :VCF85 
cleanout  units  from  Agfa 
Graphics  in  a  recent  production  ' 
overhaul  that  also  features  a 
new  press. 

The  paper  switched  to  a  new 
KBA  Commander  CL  off¬ 
set  press  from  a  letterpress, 
which  had  outlived  its  lifespan. 
Replacing  the  older  technol¬ 
ogy  gave  the  Times  Union  the 
opportunity  to  transition  from  ‘ 
working  with  a  single-source 
letterpress  plate  supplier.  The 
new  CTP  equipment  and  plates 
from  Agfa  are  being  used  to 
create  a  smaller-sized  newspa¬ 
per  that  features  higher  resolu¬ 
tion  and  greater  color  capacity. 
"The  chem-free  plates  are 
working  well.  Everyone  likes 
them.  It's  hard  not  to.  There  is 
almost  no  difference  in  how 
they  run  versus  other  chemi¬ 
cal  plates,  which  makes  them  . 
easy  to  work  with.  The  key 
is  that  after  imaging  the  only 
thing  that  is  needed  is  gum¬ 
ming  the  plate,"  said  Dan 
Couto,  director  of  operations 
and  facilities  planning  at  the 
Times  Union. 

The  Times  Union  is  the  lat¬ 
est  location  of  several  Hearst 
publications  to  utilize  Agfa 
Graphics  solutions  to  meet 
corporate  print  production 
requirements.  The  facility  also 
uses  :Arkitex  IntelliTune,  Agfa's 
image  enhancement  software, 
to  automatically  tone  photos  for 
the  best  reproduction  on  press. 
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COLORMASTER2.0 


GMG,  a  developer  and  supplier  of  work- 
flow  and  color  management  software 
solutions,  released  GMG  ColorMaster  2.0, 
offering  a  process-neutral  workflow  and  flexible 
format  for  image  data  storage.  GMG  ColorMaster 
2.0  supplies  predefined  settings  and  optimized 
profiles  for  most.popular  target  color  spaces.  It 
also  offers  a  color  space  that  covers  all  common 
printing  gamuts. 

"ColorMaster  helps  to  provide  a  color-accurate, 
late-binding  RGB-workflow,  meaning  that  im¬ 
ages  are  not  converted  from  their  RGB  space 
until  as  late  as  possible.  It  is  ideal  for  those  who 
create  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  media  and 
printing  processes,  or  who  process  printing  data 
for  production  in  different  countries  and  have  to 
consider  different  print  and  online  standards," 
said  GMG  director  of  marketing  Michael  Farkas. 
"It  is  a  solution  to  a  problem  people  have  been 
talking  about  for  twenty  years.  It  offers  the  right 
way  to  work  with  RGB  files  in  an  effective  and 
productive  manner.” 

ColorMaster  is  a  virtual  color  space  used  as  a 
preview  profile  for  Photoshop  or  softproofing 
applications.  By  viewing  an  image  in  the  Color- 
Master  color  space  the  content  originator  can 
detect  problems  in  the  light  or  tonal  range  early 
and  make  adjustments  -  for  example,  changing 
the  light  setting  or  applying  color  corrections  - 
before  storing  the  image  file  into  the  database. 
Once  the  image  has  been  retouched  within  the 
ColorMaster  color  space,  the  master  RGB  file  can 
be  output  many  times  to  any  industry  standard 
with  confidence  of  its  color  accuracy. 

Purchase  of  a  GMG  ColorMaster 'ZO  annual 
license  provides  a  customer  access  to  a  pre¬ 
configured  set  of  updated  international  color 
profiles,  pre-defined  GMG  ColorMaster  workflows, 
PDF/X-3  export  settings  for  Adobe  InDesign, 
GMG  ColorMaster  ICC  for  screen  viewing,  and  a 
GMG  SwatchBook. 


Autumn  Graphics  installed  its  first  Kodak  Flexcel 
NX  System  in  London,  Ontario,  in  2008  and 
added  a  Flexcel  NX  Wide  System  in  2010.  Now, 
the  company  is  installing  another  Flexcel  NX  Wide  Sys¬ 
tem,  including  a  new  Kodak  Flexcel  NX  Wide-C  Imager, 
in  its  new  U.S.  operation  in  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

“The  flexo  technology  from  Kodak  has  been  a  real 
cornerstone  of  our  operation,”  said  Autumn  Graph¬ 
ics  president  Ben  Abray.  “We’ve  built  a. very  dynamic, 
differentiated  business  that  includes  the  ability  of  the 
Flexcel  NX  System  to  drive  significant  on-press  pro¬ 
duction  efficiencies  and  a  level  of  quality  that  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  Our  clients  look  to  us  to  provide  the  best  value 
for  the  cost  —  to  help  them  improve  productivity  and 
increase  profitability.  That  means  delivering  plates  that 
perform  consistently  and  processes  that  optimize  the 
performance  of  the  press.” 

The  new  Flexcel  NX  Wide-C  Imager  is  the  latest  plat¬ 
form  in  the  Flexcel  NX  System  product  line.  Developed 
specifically  for  users  that  need  a  maximum  plate  size  of 
42  X  60  inches  with  a  compact  footprint,  the  device  is- 
designed  with  the  operator  in  mind,  incorporating  new 
loading  features  and  full  support  for  the  imaging  of  Kodak 
Flexcel  NX  Thermal  Imaging  Layer  and  Kodak  DITR 
Film.  iTie  consistency,  plate  dot  structure,  and  high  densi¬ 
ties  enable  faster  start-up  times,' reduced  waste,  longer 
plate  life,  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  print  stations 
required  per  job. 

Autumn  Graphics  operations  manager  Joe  Muller  will 
lead  the  production  team  at  the  new  U.S.  facility.  “We  are 
excited  about  having  Joe  and  his  experience  on  our  team. 
We  look  forward  to  growing  our  business  out  of  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  as  we  continue  to  evolve  as  an  international 
supplier  to  the  packaging  market,”  Abray  said.  ■ 
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VJOON  PUSHES  FOR  GROWTH 
IH  ASIA,  ENTERS  CHINA 


Vjoon  GmbH,  a  leader  in  digital  and  print 
publishing  software,  is  pushing  for  rev¬ 
enue  growth  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The 
company’s  worldwide  network  was  recently  extended 
with  an  experienced  reseller  and  integration  partner, 
Hong  Kong-based  Compose  System  Ltd.  At  about  the 
»me  time,  the  Chinese  subsidiary  of  a  global  media 
>corporation  opted  for  the  cross»ipedia  publishing 
platform  vjoon  K4,  and  Composefwill  provide  techni¬ 
cal  support  for  this  new  customer.  What’s  more, 
vjoon  succeeded  in  fast-tracking  K4’s  locafization  so 
that  it  is  now  optimized  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
>  Chinese  market.  ,  *  -  - 

“The  Asia-Pacific  region  in  ge6eral,*an(f  6hina  in 
p^icular,  harbor  enormous  potential  for  growth, 
everywhere  in  the  world,  customers expect 


efficient,  forward-looking  software  solutions,”  said 
Andreas  Schrader,  chief  executive  officer  of  vjoon. 
“Vjoon  meets  these  expectations  and  is  a  top  player 
in  multichannel  publishing  platforms,  as  we  have 
been  demonstrating  for  over  a  decade  in  America 
and  Europe.  Now  we  have  joined  forces  with  a 
strong  local  partner.  Compose,  to  prove  our  merits 
in  China.” 

“The  demand  for  professional  publishing  solu¬ 
tions  is  high  among  Chinese  publishers  and  media 
companies,  particularly  working  toward  the  mul¬ 
tichannel  publication,”  said  Tom  Sit,  managing 
director  of  Compose.  “And  our  customers  believe 
vjoon  K4  is  way  ahead  when  it  comes  to  efficiently 
unifying  the  traditional  world  of  print  vrith  the 
modern  digital  world.”  ■ 


LANDMARK  MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
HAS  SOLD 


THE  Roanoke  TIMES 


ROANOKE  (VA)  TIMES  SS 

76,000  daily  circulation 
91,000  Sunday  circulation  ^ 
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BH  MEDIA  GROUP 
a  subsidiary  of  Berkshire  Hathaway 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Landmark  Media  Enterprises  in  this  transaction 
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PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  PAY. 
VALUE  IS  WHAT  YOU  GET. 


Pacesetter  2012:  Modern  Neutral  Fountain  Solption  for  Cold  Set  Printing 


Formulated  to  reduce  waste  and  lower  costs  .  ‘ 

Synthetic  gums  improve  restarts;  saving  ink,  paper,  water  and  time 
Performance  enhancing  surfactants  dramatically  reduce  water  and  ink  settings, 
a  benefit  when  utilizing  modem  day  inks  and  plates. 

Unique  chelating  agents  and  superior  lubricants  reduce  piling 


C&W  Pressroom  Products;  Supplying  the  | 
industry  for  oyer  ^  years 


Fountain  Solution 
LOW  VOC  Blanket  Wash 
Anti-Piling  Additives 
Alcohol 
Ink 

Silicone 

All  Purpose  Cleaners 


I  Splicing  Tape 
I  Aerosols 
I  Plates 
I  Blanket  Wash 
I  Anti-Stat  Additives 
I  Gum  Solutions 
I  Miscellaneous  Chemistry 


Contact  C&W  with  youf  print  goals  and  our  staff  will  customize  a  fountain 
solution,  blanket  wash  or  silicone  that  suits  your  pressroom  needs. 


WWW.CWPRESSROOM.COM 
orclers@cwpressroom.cofn 

1 80  East  Union  Avenue,  East  Rutherford,  NJ  P7073 
ph:  201 .933.4343  fax;  201 .933.501 6 
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AUTUMN 
GRAPHICS 
EXPANDS  US. 
OPERATION 


- 

Autumn  Ciwi^hk  s  / 


Autumn  Graphics  installed  its  first  Kodak  Flexcel 
NX  System  in  London,  Ontario,  in  2008  and 
added  a  Flexcel  NX  Wide  System  in  2010.  Now, 
the  company  is  installing  another  Flexcel  NX  Wide  Sys¬ 
tem,  including  a  new  Kodak  Flexcel  NX  Wide-C  Imager, 
in  its  new  U.S.  operation  in  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

“The  flexo  technologv’  from  Kodak  has  been  a  real 
cornerstone  of  our  operation,”  said  Autumn  Graph¬ 
ics  president  Ben  Abray.  "We’ve  built  a  verj"  dynamic, 
differentiated  business  that  includes  the  ability  of  the 
Flexcel  NX  System  to  drive  significant  on-press  pro¬ 
duction  efficiencies  and  a  level  of  quality  that  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  Our  clients  look  to  us  to  provide  the  best  value 
for  the  cost  —  to  help  them  improve  productivity  and 
increase  profitability.  That  means  delivering  plates  that 
perform  consistently  and  processes  that  optimize  the 
performance  of  the  press.” 

The  new  Flexcel  NX  Wide-C  Imager  is  the  latest  plat¬ 
form  in  the  Fle.xcel  NX  System  product  line.  Developed 
specifically  for  users  that  need  a  maximum  plate  size  of 
42  X  60  inches  with  a  compact  footprint,  the  device  is 
designed  with  the  operator  in  mind,  incorporating  new 
loading  features  and  full  support  for  the  imaging  of  Kodak 
Flexcel  NX  Thermal  Imaging  Layer  and  Kodak  DITR 
Film.  The  consistency,  plate  dot  structure,  and  high  densi¬ 
ties  enable  faster  start-up  times,' reduced  waste,  longer 
plate  life,  and  reduction  in  the  number  of  print  stations 
required  per  job. 

Autumn  Graphics  operations  manager  Joe  Muller  will 
lead  the  production  team  at  the  new  U.S.  facility.  “We  are 
e.xcited  about  having  Joe  and  his  e.xperience  on  our  team. 
We  look  forward  to  growing  our  business  out  of  North¬ 
west  Arkansas  as  we  continue  to  evolve  as  an  international 
supplier  to  the  packaging  market,”  Abray  said.  ■ 
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GMG  RELEASES 
COLORMASTER  2.0 

GMG,  a  developer  and  supplier  of  work- 
flow  and  color  management  software 
solutions,  released  GMG  ColorMaster  2.0, 
offering  a  process-neutral  workflow  and  flexible 
format  for  image  data  storage.  GMG  ColorMaster 
2.0  supplies  predefined  settings  and  optimized 
profiles  for  most  popular  target  color  spaces.  It 
also  offers  a  color  space  that  covers  all  common 
printing  gamuts. 

"ColorMaster  helps  to  provide  a  color-accurate, 
late-binding  RGB-workflow,  meaning  that  im¬ 
ages  are  not  converted  from  their  RGB  space 
until  as  late  as  possible.  It  is  ideal  for  those  who 
create  data  from  a  wide  variety  of  media  and 
printing  processes,  or  who  process  printing  data 
for  production  in  different  countries  and  have  to 
consider  different  print  and  online  standards,” 
said  GMG  director  of  marketing  Michael  Farkas. 
"It  is  a  solution  to  a  problem  people  have  been 
talking  about  for  twenty  years.  It  offers  the  right 
way  to  work  with  RGB  files  in  an  effective  and 
productive  manner." 

ColorMaster  is  a  virtual  color  space  used  as  a 
preview  profile  for  Photoshop  or  softproofing 
applications.  By  viewing  an  image  in  the  Color- 
Master  color  space  the  content  originator  can 
detect  problems  in  the  light  or  tonal  range  early 
and  make  adjustments  -  for  example,  changing 
the  light  setting  or  applying  color  corrections  - 
before  storing  the  image  file  into  the  database. 
Once  the  image  has  been  retouched  within  the 
ColorMaster  color  space,  the  master  RGB  file  can 
be  output  many  times  to  any  industry  standard 
with  confidence  of  its  color  accuracy. 

Purchase  of  a  GMG  ColorMaster  2.0  annual 
license  provides  a  customer  access  to  a  pre¬ 
configured  set  of  updated  international  color 
profiles,  pre-defined  GMG  ColorMaster  workflows, 
PDF/X-3  export  settings  for  Adobe  InDesign, 
GMG  ColorMaster  ICC  for  screen  viewing,  and  a 
GMG  SwatchBook. 


editorandpublisher.com 


VJOON  PUSHES  FOR  GROWTH 
IN  ASIA,  ENTERS  CHINA 


Vjoon  GmbH,  a  leader  in  digital  and  print 
publishing  software,  is  pushing  for  rev¬ 
enue  growth  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region.  The 
company’s  worldwide  network  was  recently  extended 
with  an  experienced  reseller  and  integration  partner, 
Hong  Kong-based  Compose  System  Ltd.  At  about  the 
same  time,  the  Chinese  subsidiary  of  a  global  media 
corporation  opted  for  the  cross-media  publishing 
platform  vjoon  K4,  and  Compose  will  pro\ide  techni¬ 
cal  support  for  this  new'  customer.  What’s  more, 
vjoon  succeeded  in  fast-tracking  K4’s  localization  so 
that  it  is  now  optimized  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Chinese  market. 

“The  Asia-Pacihc  region  in  general,  and  China  in 
particular,  harbor  enormous  potential  for  growth. 
Like  everywhere  in  the  world,  customers  here  expect 


efficient,  forward-looking  software  solutions,”  said 
Andreas  Schrader,  chief  executive  officer  of  vjoon. 
“Vjoon  meets  these  expectations  and  is  a  top  player 
in  multichannel  publishing  platforms,  as  we  have 
been  demonstrating  for  over  a  decade  in  America 
and  Europe.  Now  we  have  joined  forces  with  a 
strong  local  partner.  Compose,  to  prove  our  merits 
in  China.” 

“The  demand  for  professional  publishing  solu¬ 
tions  is  high  among  Chinese  publishers  and  media 
companies,  particularly  working  toward  the  mul¬ 
tichannel  publication,”  said  Tom  Sit,  managing 
director  of  Compose.  “And  our  customers  believe 
vjoon  K4  is  way  ahead  vvhen  it  comes  to  efficiently 
unifying  the  traditional  world  of  print  with  the 
modern  digital  world.”  ■ 


Contact  CAW  with  your  print  gc^s  arid  our  staff  will  customize  a  fountain 
solution,  blanket  wash  or  silicone  that  suits  your  pressroom  needs. 
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Pressroom  Products 

PRICE  IS  WHAT  YOU  PAY. 
VALUE  IS  WHAT  YOU  GET. 
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I  Formulateil  to  reduce  waste  and  lower  costs 
I  Synthetic  gums  improve  restarts;  saving  ink,  paper,  water  and  time 
I  Performance  enhancing  surfactants  dramatically  reduce  water  and  ink  settings. 

a  benefit  when  utilizing  modem  day  inks  and  plates. 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Landmark  Media  Enterprises  in  this  transaction 
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FAIRFAX  MEDIA  AND 
MANROLAND  PARTNER  IN 
RESTRUCTURING  PROJECT 


Fairfax  Media  chose  manro- 
land  web  systems  to  make  its 
newspap)er  production  fit  for 
the  future.  The  company’s  sites  in 
Chullora  (a  suburb  of  Sydney)  and 
Tullamarine  (a  suburb  of  Melbourne) 
are  scheduled  to  close  in  June  2014. 
Production  of  The  Sydney  Morning 
Herald,  The  Age,  and  TheAtistralian 
Financial  Review  will  then  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  existing  sites  in  Ballarat,  west 
of  Melbourne,  and  North  Richmond, 
north  of  Sydney. 

Both  sites  are  already  equipped 
with  manroland  Uniset  presses.  To 
provide  the  necessary  capacity  and 
technology  for  the  increased  produc¬ 


tion  volume,  four  manroland  Gleoman 
printing  towers  and  one  folder  from 
Melbourne  will  be  added  to  the  North 
Richmond  site.  One  of  the  Geoman 
towers  will  be  combined  with  the 
Uniset  through  a  specially  designed 
turner  bar  system  to  achieve  a  greater 
page  output. 

The  manroland  Uniset  in  Ballarat 
will  be  complemented  by  a  new  reel 
splicer  and  a  new  printing  tower. 
Another  manroland  Geoman  tower 
in  Melbourne  will  be  converted  for 
heatset  production  and  added  to  the 
Ballarat  installation.  Additionally, 
manroland  will  deliver  a  new  dryer, 
chill  rollers,  a  turning  bar  unit,  and 


*  Left:  manroland  Geoman  tower; 

Right:  manroland  Uniset  tower 

a  folder  with  superstructure  for  the 
production  of  both  newspapers  and 
commercial  products.  The  heatset 
web  can  run  through  one  of  the 
Uniset  folders  for  mixed  heatset  and 
coldset  production.  An  additional 
quarter  fold  has  been  ordered  to  opti¬ 
mize  heatset  production. 

Bob  Lockley,  chief  executive  of  print 
and  distribution  at  Fairfax  Media, 
said,  “We’ve  decided  in  favor  of  these 
fundamental  changes  to  cope  with 
upcoming  demands  on  newspaper 
production.  This  helps  us  to  ensure 
that  our  papers  keep  their  leading  po¬ 
sition  and  remain  an  important  voice 
in  our  markets.”  ■ 


GOSS  INTRODUCES  HIGH- AUTOMATION,  COMPACT  2X1  PRESS 


Goss  Inti,  launched  a  first-of-its-kind,  highly 
automated  2x1  web  offset  press  for  the 
production  of  newspapers,  books,  and  semi¬ 
commercial  publications.  The  Goss  Magnum  Compact 
press  system  boasts  a  range  of  design  features  pack¬ 
aged  to  deliver  fast  makereadies,  simplified  operation, 
and  flexible  run  lengths. 

With  the  Magnum  Compact,  Goss  has  included  au¬ 
tomatic  plate  changing  as  a  standard  feature,  so  that 
plates  for  the  next  product  or  edition  can  be  loaded 
while  the  press  is  running.  The  full  sequence  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  plates  and  loading  the  new  plates  requires 
less  than  30  seconds. 

Multi-shaftless  press  drives  are  also  standard 
on  every  model,  so  each  cylinder  level  and  inker 
module  is  driven  independently,  as  is  the  infeed 
roller,  providing  maximum  flexibility  and  control 
over  changeover  waste.  This  control  can  be  further 
enhanced  with  the  addition  of  optional  Goss  DigiRail 
digital  inking. 

According  to  Eric  Bell,  Goss  Inti,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  this  combination  of  automation  technologies 
makes  the  Magnum  Compact  press  ideal  for  pro¬ 
ducing  run  lengths  from  as  low  as  500  copies  to 


more  than  250,000  copies.  “Today's  cost  pressures 
on  printed  media  mean  that  printers  of  every  size 
and  variety  need  to  streamline  production,  reduce 
overheads,  and  keep  their  presses  running  round- 
the-clock,"  he  said.  “This  press  system  is  another 
example  of  Goss  using  its  decades  of  engineering 
and  technological  expertise  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
automation  and  large-scale  production  efficiencies 
to  smaller  operations.  This  latest  innovation  will 
deliver  more  flexibility  and  opportunity  for  printers 
of  newspapers,  as  well  as  books  and  specialized  or 
niche  publications," 

The  short  height  (2.2  m)  and  single-level  design  of 
the  Magnum  Compact  press  provide  clear  operational 
benefits,  enabling  prepress,  press,  and  mailroom  to  be 
operated  seamlessly.  Maintenance  is  also  simplified 
-  the  opening  of  the  inker  units  allows  simple,  single- 
level  access  to  blankets,  rubber  rollers,  and  ink  ducts 
for  cleaning  and  setting, 

"Tackling  the  main  sources  of  cost  in  printing,  the 
Magnum  Compact  design  incorporates  features  for 
reducing  overheads  -  including  crew  sizes  -  and  ma¬ 
terials  consumption  into  a  press  design  that  facilitates 
a  wider  application  range,”  Bell  said. 
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ethics  corner 
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continued  from  page  27 

The  Times  reported  that  Bloomberg 
financial  journalists  would  some¬ 
times  eavesdrop  on  the  conversations 
between  and  Bloomberg  help  desk 
consultants.  Something  the  White 
House  might  do  these  days  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  if  not  Wall 
Street  securities. 

Jane  Mayer,  a  political  contributor 
to  The  New  Yorker,  in  writing  about 
the  Obama  administration’s  phone 
bugging  scandal,  noted  that  knowing 
the  person  someone  calls  is  very  intru¬ 
sive,  indeed.  So  when  someone  is  log¬ 
ging  on  to  a  terminal,  or  asking  help 
questions,  a  reporter  could  ultimately 
uncover  some  proprietary  information 
a  company  wanted  to  keep  to  itself. 

In  a  June  6  New  Yorker  article  titled 
“What’s  the  matter  with  metadata?” 
Susan  Landau,  a  former  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  engineer,  told  Mayer  that 
knowing  who  someone  is  calling  “is 
much  more  intrusive  than  content.” 

So  it  is  not  a  stretch  to  be  concerned 
about  reporters  gleaning  information 
from  tapping  into  a  terminal. 

Some  media  monitors  have  com¬ 
pared  Bloomberg  News’  intrusion  to 
the  hacking  scandal  that  forced  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch  to  close  down  News  of 
the  World  in  Great  Britain.  The  two 
are  quite  different.  Murdoch  uses 
his  papers  to  politic,  but  Bloomberg 
is  an  elected  official  whose  policies 
affect  Wall  Street.  Then  Bloomberg 
News,  a  subsidiary  of  Bloomberg  LP, 
the  source  of  the  mayor’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  wealth,  analyzes  Bloomberg’s 
decisions.  It’s  like  Barack  Obama 
setting  editorial  policies  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mayor  Bloomberg  insists  that  he  is 
not  involved  in  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  about  it.  He  said  that  he 
stopped  being  involved  in  Bloomberg 
LP  after  he  was  elected  in  November 
2011.  But  reporters  have  not  pursued 
him  about  the  fact  that  Bloomberg 


“It’s  like 
Barack  Obama 
setting  editorial 
policies  for 
the  New  York 
Times.” 


journalists  began  snooping  on  terminal 
log-in  information  when  he  still  ran  the 
company.  And  they  might  still  be  doing 
it  if  Goldman  Sachs  hadn’t  complained. 

Meanwhile,  close  associates  of  the 
mayor  are  very  much  involved  in 
this  story.  Daniel  L.  Doctoroff,  chief 
executive  of  Bloomberg  LP,  is  a  former 
deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City  under 
Mayor  Bloomberg.  By  all  accounts, 
they  are  close  friends.  The  Times  refers 
to  Doctoroff  as  the  mayor’s  “confidant.” 

And  the  first  thing  that  Doctoroff 
did  was  ask  Samuel  J.  Palmisano, 
former  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  IBM,  to  aijalyze  the  privacy  and 
data  operation  of  Bloomberg  News. 
Palmisano  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Bloomberg  Philanthro¬ 
pies,  the  mayor’s  personal  philan¬ 
thropic  operation. 

Clark  Hoyt,  who  once  served  as  a 
monitor  of  journalistic  behavior  at  the 
New  York  Times  as  public  editor  and  is 
now  an  editor-at-large  at  Bloomberg 
News,  was  asked  by  Doctoroff  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  controversy  and  recommend 
how  to  strengthen  the  company’s  ethi¬ 
cal  standards. 

Here  are  some  questions  he  may 
want  to  put  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
Bloomberg  News  team: 

Why.  did  Mayor  Bloomberg,  when 
he  was  just  Michael  Bloomberg,  allow 


Bloomberg  News  journalists  to  behave 
like  FBI  agents?  Are  there  any  internal 
documents  showing  what  he  thought 
of  the  practice? 

How  many  of  the  2,500  reporters 
at  Bloomberg  News  were  involved  in 
the  log-in  screening?  Which  stories 
resulted  from  information  gleaned 
from  that  behavior? 

Did  any  of  these  stories  negatively 
affect  any  financial  institutions?  And 
if  they  did,  who  wrote  them,  and  who 
were  the  editors  who  permitted  them 
to  be  posted  online? 

1  How  many  complaints,  if  any,  did 
j  Bloomberg  News  receive  about  the 
j  practice? 

!  Was  anyone  fired  because  he  or  she 
pursued  some  proprietary  information 
too  aggressively? 

j  Did  reporters  who  left  Bloomberg 
j  News  use  their  information  at  other 
I  news  organizations? 

■  Ask  Harry  “Hank”  Paulson,  a 
!  member  of  the  Bloomberg  Fam¬ 
ily  Foundation  board  of  direc- 
j  tors  and  former  chairman  and  CEO 
i  of  Goldman  Sachs,  whether  he  ever 
\  suspected  that  Bloomberg  News 
i  reporters  were  listening  in  on  his  Wall 
;  Street  traders. 

Companies  like  Goldman  Sachs 
pay  approximately  $20,000  a  year  to 
Bloomberg  LP  for  access  to  financial 
j  data  terminals.  They  don’t  expect 
!  any  of  their  money  to  be  used  to  pay 
j  reporters  to  spy  on  them.  ■ 

Allan 
Wolper  is  a 
professor  of 
\  journalism 

I  at  Rutgers- 

1  Newark 

I  University 

and  host/ 

i  producer  of  “Conversations  with 

I  Allan  Wolper,”  a  broadcast  on 

\  WBGO  88.3,  an  NPR  affiliate  in 
1  the  New  York  area. 
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FAIRFAX  MEDIA  AND 
MANROLAND  PARTNER  IN 
RESTRUCTURING  PROJECT 


airfax  Media  chose  manro- 
land  web  systems  to  make  its 
newspaper  production  fit  for 
the  future.  The  company’s  sites  in 
Chullora  (a  suburb  of  Sydney)  and  : 

Tullamarine  (a  suburb  of  Melbourne) 
are  scheduled  to  close  in  June  2014. 
Production  of  The  Sydney  Mom  ing 
Herald,  The  Age,  and  The  Australian 
Financial  Review  will  then  be  trans-  : 

ferred  to  existing  sites  in  Ballarat,  west  j 
of  Melbourne,  and  North  Richmond,  j 
north  of  Sydney.  ! 

Both  sites  are  already  equipped 
with  manroland  Uniset  presses.  To 
provide  the  necessary  capacity  and 
technologj'  for  the  increased  produc¬ 


tion  volume,  four  manroland  Geoman  ^ 
printing  towers  and  one  folder  from  i 
Melbourne  will  be  added  to  the  North  j 
Richmond  site.  One  of  the  Geoman  i 
towers  will  be  combined  with  the 
Uniset  through  a  specially  designed 
turner  bar  system  to  achieve  a  greater  ■ 
page  output.  j 

The  manroland  Uniset  in  Ballarat  | 
will  be  complemented  by  a  new  reel  ; 
splicer  and  a  new  printing  tower.  | 
Another  manroland  Geoman  tower  j 
in  Melbourne  will  be  converted  for  i 
heatset  production  and  added  to  the 
Ballarat  installation.  Additionally, 
manroland  will  deliver  a  new  dryer,  : 
chill  rollers,  a  turning  bar  unit,  and 


*  Left;  manroland  Geoman  tower; 
Right:  manroland  Uniset  tower 


a  folder  with  superstructure  for  the 
production  of  both  newspapers  and 
commercial  products.  The  heatset 
web  can  run  through  one  of  the 
Uniset  folders  for  mixed  heatset  and 
coldset  production.  An  additional 
quarter  fold  has  been  ordered  to  opti¬ 
mize  heatset  production. 

Bob  Lockley,  chief  executive  of  print 
and  distribution  at  Fairfax  Media, 
said,  “We’ve  decided  in  favor  of  these 
fundamental  changes  to  cope  with 
upcoming  demands  on  newspaper 
production.  This  helps  us  to  ensure 
that  our  papers  keep  their  leading  po¬ 
sition  and  remain  an  important  voice 
in  our  markets.”  ■ 


GOSS  INTRODUCES  HIGH-AUTOMATION,  COMPACT  2X1  PRESS 


Goss  Inti,  launched  a  first-of-its-kind,  highly 
automated  2x1  web  offset  press  for  the 
production-ofmewspapers,  books,  and  semi-  - 
commercial  publications.  The  Goss  Magnum  Compact 
press  system  boasts  a  range  of  design  features  pack¬ 
aged  to  deliver  fast  makereadies,  simplified  operation, 
and  flexible  run  lengths. 

With  the  Magnum  Compact,  Goss  has  included  au¬ 
tomatic  plate  changing  as  a  standard  feature,  so  that 
plates  for  the  next  product  dr  edition  can  be  loaded 
while  the  press  is  running.  The  full  sequence  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  old  plates  and  loading  the  new  plates  requires 
less  than  30  seconds. 

Multi-shaftless  press  drives  are  also  standard 
on  every  model,  so  each  cylinder  level  and  inker 
module  is  driven  independently,  as  is  the  infeed 
roller,  providing  maximum  flexibility  and  control 
over  changeover  waste.  This  control  can  be  further 
enhanced  with  the  addition  of  optional  Goss  DigiRail 
digital  inking. 

According  to  Eric  Bell,  Goss  Inti,  marketing  direc¬ 
tor,  this  combination  of  automation  technologies 
makes  the  Magnum  Compact  press  ideal  for  pro¬ 
ducing  run  lengths  from  as  low  as  500  copies  to 


more  than  250,000  copies.  "Today's  cost  pressures 
on  printed  media  mean  that  printers  of  every  size 
and  variety  need  to  streamline  production,  reduce 
overheads,  and  keep  their  presses  running  round- 
the-clock,"  he  said.  "This  press  system  is  another 
example  of  Goss  using  its  decades  of  engineering 
and  technological  expertise  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
automation  and  large-scale  production  efficiencies 
to  smaller  operations.  This  latest  innovation  will 
deliver  more  flexibility  and  opportunity  for  printers 
of  newspapers,  as  well  as  books  and  specialized  or 
niche  publications," 

The  short  height  (2.2  m)  and  single-level  design  of 
the  Magnum  Compact  press  provide  clear  operational 
benefits,  enabling  prepress,  press,  and  mailroom  to  be 
operated  seamlessly.  Maintenance  is  also  simplified 
-  the  opening  of  the 'inker  units  allows  simple,  single- 
level  access  to  blankets,  rubber  rollers,  and  ink  ducts 
for  cleaning  and  setting. 

"Tackling  the  main  sources  of  cost  in  printing,  the 
Magnum  Compact  design  incorporates  features  for 
reducing  overheads  -  including  crew  sizes  -  and  ma¬ 
terials  consumption  into  a  press  design  that  facilitates 
a  wider  application  range,"  Bell  said. 
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ethics  corner 


continued  from  page  27 

The  Times  reported  that  Bloomberg 
financial  journalists  would  some¬ 
times  eavesdrop  on  the  conversations 
between  and  Bloomberg  help  desk 
consultants.  Something  the  White 
House  might  do  these  days  in  the 
name  of  national  security,  if  not  Wall 
Street  securities. 

Jane  Mayer,  a  political  contributor 
to  The  New  Yorker,  in  writing  about 
the  Obama  administration’s  phone 
bugging  scandal,  noted  that  knowing 
the  person  someone  calls  is  very  intru¬ 
sive,  indeed.  So  when  someone  is  log¬ 
ging  on  to  a  terminal,  or  asking  help 
questions,  a  reporter  could  ultimately 
uncover  some  proprietary  information 
a  company  wanted  to  keep  to  itself. 

In  a  June  6  New  Yorker  article  titled 
“What’s  the  matter  with  metadata?” 
Susan  Landau,  a  former  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  engineer,  told  Mayer  that 
knowing  who  someone  is  calling  “is 
much  more  intrusive  than  content.” 

So  it  is  not  a  stretch  to  be  concerned 
about  reporters  gleaning  information 
from  tapping  into  a  terminal. 

Some  media  monitors  have  com¬ 
pared  Bloomberg  News’  intrusion  to 
the  hacking  scandal  that  forced  Ru¬ 
pert  Murdoch  to  close  down  News  of 
the  World  in  Great  Britain.  The  two 
are  quite  different.  Murdoch  uses 
his  papers  to  politic,  but  Bloomberg 
is  an  elected  official  whose  policies 
affect  Wall  Street.  Then  Bloomberg 
News,  a  subsidiary  of  Bloomberg  LP, 
the  source  of  the  mayor’s  extraordi¬ 
nary  wealth,  analyzes  Bloomberg’s 
decisions.  It’s  like  Barack  Obama 
setting  editorial  policies  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Mayor  Bloomberg  insists  that  he  is 
not  involved  in  the  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tion  and  has  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  about  it.  He  said  that  he 
stopped  being  involved  in  Bloomberg 
LP  after  he  was  elected  in  November 
2011.  But  reporters  have  not  pursued 
him  about  the  fact  that  Bloomberg 


“It’s  like 
Barack  Obama 
setting  editorial 
policies  for 
the  New  York 
Times.” 


journalists  began  snooping  on  terminal 
log-in  information  when  he  still  ran  the 
company.  And  they  might  still  be  doing 
it  if  Goldman  Sachs  hadn’t  complained. 

Meanwhile,  close  associates  of  the 
mayor  are  very  much  involved  in 
this  story.  Daniel  L.  Doctoroff,  chief 
executive  of  Bloomberg  LP,  is  a  former 
deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City  under 
Mayor  Bloomberg.  By  all  accounts, 
they  are  close  fnends.  The  Times  refers 
to  Doctoroff  as  the  mayor’s  “confidant.” 

And  the  first  thing  that  Doctoroff 
did  was  ask  Samuel  J.  Palmisano, 
former  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  IBM,  to  analyze  the  privacy  and 
data  operation  of  Bloomberg  News. 
Palmisano  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  Bloomberg  Philanthro¬ 
pies,  the  mayor’s  personal  philan¬ 
thropic  operation. 

Clark  Hoyt,  who  once  served  as  a 
monitor  of  journalistic  behavior  at  the 
New  York  Times  as  public  editor  and  is 
now  an  editor-at-large  at  Bloomberg 
News,  was  asked  by  Doctoroff  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  controversy  and  recommend 
how  to  strengthen  the  company’s  ethi¬ 
cal  standards. 

Here  are  some  questions  he  may 
want  to  put  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
Bloomberg  News  team: 

Why  did  Mayor  Bloomberg,  when 
he  was  just  Michael  Bloomberg,  allow 


Bloomberg  News  journalists  to  behave 
like  FBI  agents?  Are  there  any  internal 
documents  showing  what  he  thought 
of  the  practice? 

How  many  of  the  2,500  reporters 
at  Bloomberg  News  were  involved  in 
the  log-in  screening?  Which  stories 
resulted  from  information  gleaned 
from  that  behavior? 

Did  any  of  these  stories  negatively 
affect  any  financial  institutions?  And 
if  they  did,  who  wrote  them,  and  who 
were  the  editors  who  jjermitted  them 
to  be  posted  online? 

How  many  complaints,  if  any,  did 
Bloomberg  News  receive  about  the 
practice? 

Was  anyone  fired  because  he  or  she 
pursued  some  proprietary  information 
too  aggressively? 

Did  reporters  who  left  Bloomberg 
News  use  their  information  at  other 
news  organizations? 

Ask  Harry’  “Hank”  Paulson,  a 
member  of  the  Bloomberg  Fam¬ 
ily  Foundation  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  and  former  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Groldman  Sachs,  whether  he  ever 
suspected  that  Bloomberg  News 
reporters  were  listening  in  on  his  Wall 
Street  traders. 

Companies  like  Goldman  Sachs 
pay  approximately  $20,000  a  year  to 
Bloomberg  LP  for  access  to  financial 
data  terminals.  They  don’t  expect 
any  of  their  money  to  be  used  to  pay 
reporters  to  spy  on  them.  ■ 

Allan 
Wolper  is  a 
professor  of 
journalism 
at  Rutgers- 
Newark 
University 
and  host/ 

producer  of  “Conversations  with 
Allan  Wolper,” a  broadcast  on 
WBGO  88.3,  an  NPR  affiliate  in 
the  New  York  area. 
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The  ubiquitous  influence  of 
smartphones  continues  to  disrupt 
news  media  as  devices  become  less 
about  placing  phone  calls  and  more 
about  integrating  every  aspect  of  daily 
life  onto  a  pocket-sized  digital  platform 


In  2012,  Pew  Research  Cen¬ 
ter’s  annual  State  of  the  News 
Media  report  showed  that  23 
percent  of  U.S.  adults  received 

news  on  at  least  two  digital  de\'ices.^ _ 

.  Flash  forw'ard  a  year  later,  and  the 
2013  report  showed  even  further 
growth  in  mobile  news  consump¬ 


tion.  Now,  45  {>ercent  of  adults  own 
a  smartphone,  up  from  35  percent  in 
May  2011,  and  at  least  31  percent  of 
adults  own  a  tablet  computer.  As  mo- 
Jnle  usage  increases,  news  consump¬ 
tion  has  also  ev'olved.  The  Pew  report 
revealed  that  62  percent  of  smart¬ 
phone  owners  get  news  on  their  device 


NIAICE 
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every  week,  with  36  percent  getting 
mobile  news  every  day. 

With  readers  flocking  to  mobile, 
publishers  must  not  only  keep  pace 
with  the  migration  to  new  devices,  but 
anticipate  the  trends  and  demands 
coming  in  the  years  ahead. 

Nf  RETINC  RR  AJDEIR 
DEMANDS  WIXH 
MOBILE  CONXENX 

When  USA  Today  marked  its  30th 
anniversary  last  year,  it  celebrated 
with  a  redesign  of  both  its  print  and 
digital  products.  The  digital  makeover 
included  bigger  images  and  graphic- 
driven  stories  across  USA  Today’s 
website  and  tablet  app,  plus  a  new 
Facebook  app  and  new  mobile  apps 
for  niches  such  as  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  business.  The  Web  and 
tablet  platforms  now  feature  live 
video  coverage,  interactive  weather 
mapping,  and  mpre  analysis  and 
commentary,  with  a  new  user-control 
feature  that  makes  it  easy  for  readers 
to  custorhize  their  homepage. 

USA  Today  is  available  on  most 
mobile  devices,  including  iPhone,  An¬ 
droid  and  iPad  tablets,  and  the  Kindle 
Fire.  As  vice  president  of  mobile  prod¬ 
uct  and  operations  at  Gannett,  Matt 
de  Ganon  manages  more  than  500 
digital  products  across  the  company. 

De  Ganon  said  many  newspapers 
are  building  their  mobile  products 
on  “rickety  platforms”  that  essentially 
repurpose  legacy  media  content.  “Gan¬ 
nett  was  no  different,”  he  said.  “David 
Payne  (Gannett’s  chief  digital  officer) 
told  us  to  rip  out  our  infrastructure 
and  re-platform.  If  you  think  Web 
first,  you  end  up  adding  costs,  but  we 
thought  mobile  first.  Journalists  can 
now  publish  directly  into  the  content 
management  system  for  Web  and  mo¬ 
bile.  (Publishers)  have  to  break  down 
that  cost  structure.” 

Mobile  usage  is  habit-forming. 


I  almost  ritualistic  in  many  aspects, 
j  People  check  their  smartphone 
j  habitually,  even  when  they  first  wake 
I  up  in  the  morning.  De  Ganon  said  he 
!  doesn’t  want  to  create  new  rituals;  he 
i  wants  to  make  his  products  part  of 
j  the  news-consumption  ritual  already 
j  in  place. 

'  “It’s  about  making  products  more 
habitual  and  ritualistic,”  he  said.  “Re- 
1  place  current  rituals,  but  don’t  spjend 
i  money  on  new  rituals.  Be  available 
j  where  the  ritual  is.” 

Positioning  an  app  into  readers’ 
established  routine  may  seem  easy 
for  a  large,  national  company  with  a 
special  team  dedicated  to  digital  plat¬ 
forms  and  innovation,  but  what  about 
I  smaller  publishers? 

I  The  East  Oregonian  Media  Group 
in  Salem,  Ore.,  went  through  a  digital 
transformation  earlier  this  year,  and 
even  changed  its  name  from  East 
Oregonian  Publishing  Co.,  to  reflect 
^  broader  readership  base.  “We’re 
not  just  a  newspaper  anymore,”  said 
director  of  digital  development  Laura 
Sellers-Earl.  The  private,  family- 
owned  company  produces  11  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  t'acific  Northwest. 

As  part  of  the  transformation,  the 
company  expanded  its  team  with  a 
digital  product  developer  and  digi¬ 
tal  sales  manager.  It  also  partnered 
with  ForkFly,  a  social  commerce 
company  that  offers  mobile  coupons 
and  promotions. 

“We  decided  to  go  mobile  first,” 
Sellers-Earl  said.  “We’re  changing  our 
digital  structure  and  thinking  outside 
the  box  with  different  digital  strate¬ 
gies.  This  is  the  industry’s  biggest 
growth  area.  The  traditional  structure 
has  always  been  about  responding 
to  publishing  needs;  now  it’s  about 
responding  to  consumer  needs.” 

Sellers-Earl  said  late  last  year  the 
company  adopted  a  new  platform  to 
host  its  electronic  editions.  The  new 


i  interface  allows  readers  to  download 
an  edition  for  offline  viewing,  trans¬ 
late  stories  to  Spanish,  have  stories 
read  aloud,  share  stories  via  email, 
and  view  the  edition  on  any  mobile 
device.  The  company  also  released 
digital  replica  apps  for  all  of  its  pub¬ 
lications,  which  are  free  to  download 
but  require  a  print  or  online  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  view  content. 

The  group  plans  to  move  to  a  new 
i  content  management  system  that  will 
allow  for  responsive  design  and  create 
a  mobile-friendly  experience.  Sellers- 
Earl  said  the  transition  is  underway 
with  Capital  Press,  an  agricultural 
weekly  based  in  Salem,  Ore.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  moving  all  the  EO  websites  to 
the  new  CMS  is  expected  to  take  about 
a  year. 

“For  small  publications,  it’s  harder 
financially  to  find  solutions  through 
a  vendor,”  Sellers-Earl  said.  “But  you 
have  to  try  the  little  things.  We  tried 
j  blogs,  things  where  you  don’t  have  to 
I  pay  a  lot  of  money  to  get  a  big  bang, 

I  and  we  did  well.” 

I 

APPE  ALINQ  TO 
ADVERTISERS 

Once  a  mobile  news  product  is  in 
place,  publishers’  next  step  is  to  attract 
mobile  advertising  dollars  —  a  feat 
easier  said  than  done. 

AdTaxi  Networks  (adtaxinetworks. 
com)  was  formed  in  2010  as  an  effort 
to  solve  the  mobile  revenue  conun¬ 
drum.  Originally  a  business  unit  of 
The  Denver  Post,  AdTaxi  was  founded" 
by  Kirk  MacDonald,  then  executive 
vice  president  o^dvertising,  market¬ 
ing,  and  digi^l  sales  at  the  Post.  It  is 
the  first  pi^blisher -owned  digital  ad 
networlyspecializing  in  helping  brand 
advertisers  target  audiences  using  dis¬ 
play,  rnobile,  social,  email,  and  search. 

According  to  current  vice  president 
Bro^k  Berry,  AdTaxi  attracted  20 
ad^|ertisers  in  its  first  10  months  of  op- 


l 
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HER  SIDE 


Not  all  publishers  are  embracing 
mobile  as  the  industry's  saving 
grace.  Eric  Spitz,  co-owner  of 
The  Orange  County  Register  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  and  president 
of  parent  company  Freedom 
Communications,  offers  a 
different  perspective.  The 
Register  has  lately  been  known 
for  beefing  up  its  print  sections, 
increasing  delivery  schedules,  and 
hiring  dozens  of  new  reporters. 


ON  MOBILE 
ADVERTISING: 

"Mobile  advertising  in  practice  is  a  waste 
of  time  ...  Display  ads  are  a  waste  of 
money  if  no  one  uses  it  or  clicks  it ... 
Right  now,  we're  in  the  second  inning  of 
a  nine  inning  game.” 


ON  ENGAGING 
MOBILE  READERS: 

"When  we  (he  and  Register  co-owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  Aaron  Kushner)  purchased  the  Register  in 
July,  wre  had  100  blogs.  Now  we  have  less  than 
10.  Discussion  threads  are  not  engagement.  It's 
a  lot  of  back  and  forth  between  people,  not 
with  the  writer.  To  be  engaged  is  to  lean  back 
and  read  the  paper,  not  lean  forward.” 


ON  IMPLEMENTING  AN  ON¬ 
LINE  PAYWALL  THIS  APRIL: 

"For  the  past  18  years,  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  has  been  training  an  entire  generation 
that  digital  content  is  free,  and  free  means 
useless  and  valueless.  At  the  Register,  we  are 
reinstating  the  value  of  content." 

”Our  main  pitch  to  our  current  subscribers  is 
that  we  put  up  the  paywall  for  (them).  It  was 
annoying  and  frustrating  when  others  could 
get  their  news  for  free  on  the  website.  The 
vast  majority  of  our  subscribers  agreed.” 
"When  we  put  up  our  paywall,  we  said  if  you 
are  not  paying  for  the  Register,  you  are  not 
a  customer.  A  customer  is  not  someone  who 
comes  to  your  site  and  clicks  a  couple  of 
links:  a  customer  has  to  pay  us." 


ON  FITTING  MOBILE  INTO 
THE  BUSINESS  MODEL: 

“From  a  business  perspective.  90  percent 
of  our  revenue  comes  from  print.  We  re  not 
ignoring  digital. -but  if  only  10  percent  of  our 
revenue  is  coming  from  there,  we  have  to  put 
our  resources  to  where  the  revenue  is.” 
“There  is  too  much  time  and  focus  on  a 
market  that  has  yet  to  prove  itself.” 


eration.  During  that  time,  MacDonald  just  a  different  platform.” 
worked  with  John  Paton,  chief  execu-  Another  company  making  waves 
tive  officer  of  Digital  First  Media,  to  |  in  the  mobile  advertising  space  is 

bring  AdTaxi  to  all  DFM  properties.  i  Jumptap  (jumptap.com),  which 

Since  then,  the  AdTaxi  team  has  enables  publishers  to  earn  mobile 

grown  to  70  employees,  and  Berry  said  ;  advertising  revenue  through  minor 
revenue  was  on  track  to  be  more  than  modifications  to  their  existing  mo- 
$50  million  in  2013.  bile  websites  and  apps. 

“Publishers  are  entering  the  mobile  Founded  in  2005  with  headquarters 
marketplace  the  same  way  they  did  in  Boston,  Jumptap  reaches  171  mil- 
with  www-dot  sites  10  to  12  years  ago,”  lion  mobile  users  in  the  U.S.  and  269 
Berry  said.  “They  go  to  market,  but  million  mobile  users  worldwide.  It  has 

they’re  not  currently  selling  at  a  pre-  ;  partnered  with  more  than  20  third- 
mium  rate.  They  need  to  know  how  to  party  data  providers  to  analyze  mobile 
market,  because  there  is  a  bigger  audi-  '  audiences  and  deliver  a  targeted  and 
ence  and  they’re  not  monetizing  it.  effective  advertising  product. 
Publishers  need  to  take  a  look  at  their  “A  lot  of  publishers  are  working  with 
mobile  audience  and  price  efficiently  multiple  channels,”  said  vice  presi- 
to  monetize  it  at  the  fullest  value.”  dent  of  business  development  Adam 

In  February,  AdTaxi  expanded  Towvim.  “It’s  a  challenge  and  an  op- 

beyond  parent  company  Digital  First  portunity  for  publishers.” 
with  a  partnership  with  The  Dallas  Towvim  described  this  challenge  as 

Morning  News'  marketing  solutions  “device  schizophrenia,”  where  con- 
group  DMNmedia.  The  partnership  sumers  start  reading  on  one  device, 
combines  the  AdTaxi  networks  with  such  as  a  desktop  computer,  and  finish 
the  digital  advertising  assets  already  in  on  another  device  such  as  a  tablet  or 
place  at  DMNmedia.  AdTaxi  affiliates  smartphone.  Publishers  need  to  de- 
receive  sales  training,  sales  collateral,  liver  effective  content  and  advertising 
marketing,  dashboard  reporting  and  on  each  platform  in  order  to  keep  up 
sales  reports,  digital  operations  and  with  readers’  attention  spans, 
fulfillment,  as  well  as  new  advertising  Jumptap’s  products  help  publishers 
product  integration.  As  part  of  the  ;  unlock  seamless  advertising  poten- 

agreement,  an  AdTaxi  sales  manager  |  rial  across  all  devices.  “In  the  last  six 
is  stationed  at  DMNmedia.  months.  I’ve  seen  a  more  unified  strat- 

When  training  sales  reps.  Berry  said  ;  egy  of  taking  the  desktop  experience 
the  biggest  challenge  is  “going  from  a  and  blending  it  with  the  mobile  side,” 
static  product  to  a  more  dynamic  ex-  '  Towvim  said, 
ecution  with  digital ...  it’s  outside  their  With  more  advertisers  using  a 
comfort  zone.”  To  help  make  trainees  cross-screen  approach,  a  single  ad 
more  comfortable  with  the  product,  i  can  target  audiences  across  multiple 
Berry  relates  the  sales  process  back  to  i  devices.  To  capitalize  on  this  trend, 
their  own  personal  buying  habits.  Towvim  urges  publishers  to  create 

“I  tell  them  to  pull  out  their  phones,  ;  cross-screen  reader  profiles  to  unify 
and  ask,  “What  do  you  do  as  consum-  their  audience  and  better  understand 

er?”’  he  said.  “I  relate  the  behavior  and  how  readers  interact  with  the  prod- 

content  back  to  them.  I  break  it  down  uct.  “Have  your  users  register  with 

—  auto  dealers  will  always  want  to  be  |  you  today  and  follow  them  from  the 
in  the  classifieds  or  the  sports  sections  |  PC  to  mobile.  Make  it  as  seamless  as 

—  it’s  the  same  audience  and  content,  ’  possible,”  he  said. 
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Just  as  a  newspaper  is  more  than  the 
front  page,  so  too  should  mobile  news 
sites  contain  departments  targeted  to 
specific  interests.  “First  and  foremost, 
get  good  content  out  there,  and  then 
create  different  pockets  of  inventoiy,” 
Towvim  said.  “Think  of  the  sports 
section  as  separate  from  the  enter¬ 
tainment  section.  They’re  different 
types  of  user  experience  with  different 
click-through-rates,  and  they  attract 
different  kinds  of  advertisers.” 

According  to  Towvim,  the  best 
mobile  news  sites  utilize  responsive 
design  and  don’t  take  a  one-size-fits- 
all  approach  to  presenting  content. 
“They  know  the  value  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  users  will  appreciate  the 
experience.” 

While  many  ad  networks  integrate 
with  their  clients’  established  mobile 
initiatives.  Rumble  (rumble.me)  is  a 
vendor  that  can  help  publishers  build 
and  sustain  a  mobile  presence  from 
the  ground  up. 

Founded  in  2011  and  based  in 
Philadelphia,  Rumble  entered  the 
app  market  in  November  2012  with 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News’  mobile 
app.  Today,  there  are  more  than  50 
Rumble-powered  apps  available  on 
Android,  Apple,  Kindle,  and  all  Win¬ 
dows  8  devices. 

“At  Rumble,  we  l?hve  a  veiy  strong 
backend,”  said  cp-founder  and  chief 
revenue  officer /Uyen  Tieu.  “We’ve 
combined  strong  infrastructure  and 
technology  as  a  whole  to  create  beauti¬ 
ful,  fast  apps  and  a  way  to  monetize 
them  for  over  70  publishers.” 

Publishers  using  Rumble  have 
fiilly  integrated  features  such  as  great 
design  and  the  flexibility  to  make 
changes  as  needed.  An  executive  dash¬ 
board  measures  audience  demograph¬ 
ics,  engagement,  paywall  system,  and 
monetization  tracking.  Engagement 
capabilities  include  push  notifications; 
widgets  for  videos,  photo  galleries,  and 


j  games;  rich  media;  and  social  sharing. 

!  Rumble  also  offers  revenue  plug-ins, 

I  such  as  paywalls,  search  optimization, 

!  content  syndication,  e-commerce,  and 
I  direct-sold  ads. 

i  “At  Rumble,  we  put  mobile  first, 

;  as  we  recognized  that  once  you  have 
j  your  mobile  app  strategy  figured  out, 

I  everything  downstream  falls  nicely 
!  into  place.  If  you  try  to  start  from  print 
or  online  and  then  fit  it  into  a  mobile 
‘  strategy,  it’s  an  uphill  battle  to  change 
I  everything  and  the  user  experience  is 
I  compromised,  ’  Tieu  said. 

In  December  2012,  Rumble  and  the 
Pennsylvania  NewsMedia  Association 
i  (formerly  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
;  Newspaper  Association)  launched  the 
i  “Ready  to  Rumble”  initiative,  offer- 
'  ing  PNA  members  a  Rumble-built, 
custom-designed  mobile  app.  One 
of  the  newspapers  that  took  part  was 
the  New  Pittsburgh  Courier,  a  smr’l 
weekly  with  a  circulation  of 4,000. 
Rumble  created  a  self-branded  app  for 
the  Courier  and  published  it  on  iTunes 
and  the  Google  Play  app  store  for  both 
tablets  and  smartphones, 
i  Courier  advertising  sales  manager 

■  Eric  Gaines  said  the  paper’s  plan  is  to 
monetize  the  app  once  a  certain  num- 

;  bers  of  downloads  is  reached.  Though 
I  he  wouldn’t  share  the  precise  figure, 

!  he  did  say  they’re  “halfway  there.” 

“We  have  to  move  at  the  speed  of 
I  business  and  that’s  heading  toward 
I  digital,”  Gaines  said.  “We  still  have  to 
;  brand  ourselves,  even  though  we’re  a 
!  hundred  years  old.  Our  older  audience 
I  already  knows  us,  but  we  have  to  move 
I  into  that  (digital)  space  for  the  millen- 
!  nials  to  know  who  we  are.” 

The  advancement  of  GPS  in  smart- 
'  phones  has  generated  a  huge  push  in 
i  location-based  services  and  market- 

■  ing,  and  it’s  all  about  location  at  Verve 
i  Mobile  (vervemobile.com). 

j  “What’s  evolving  in  2013  is  location- 
I  centric,”  said  Bill  Ganon,  senior  vice 


WHAT 

PREDICTION  DO 
YOU  HAVE  FOR 
THE  FUTURE  OF 
MOBILE  MEDIA? 


“One  hand-held  device  will 
be  the  norm  for  personal 
and  business  interactions. 
Providing  useftil  w  ays  to 
connect  people  with  w'hat 
they  want  —  fast  and  local 
—  is  the  niche  of  the  future.” 

KIM  LUGTHART, 

TRIPPONS  SALES  DIRECTOR 


“We  will  stop  using  ‘mobile’ 
as  a  term  for  convenience.  If 
a  desktop  has  HTML5,  is  that 
still  considered  a  desktop  or  is  it 
mobile?  Is  a  tablet  a  TV  if  it  can 
stream  cable?  In  five  years,  all 
these  devices  will  merge.” 

4r  MATT  DE  GANON, 

GANNETT  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF 
MOBILE  PRODUCT  AND  OPERATIONS 


“Mobile  will  overcome 
desktops  as  screens  get 
smaller  and  smaller.” 

LAURA  SELLERS-EARL, 
EAST  OREGONIAN  MEDIA 
GROUP  DIRECTOR  OF  DIGITAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


“Cross  screening  will  keep 
growing,  but  mobile  will 
become  the  first  screen  to 
care  for  as  it  becomes  the 
primary  screen.” . 

ADAM  TOWVIM,  JUMPTAP 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT 
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"The  AdBridge™  technology  gives  us  the  capability  to  provide  interactive  print  to  our  advertisers  and  their  customers.  Over 
seventy  percent  of  our  real  estate  advertisers  have  responded  to  our  new  mobile  feature  and  we  are  currently  expanding  to 
automotive,  employment,  obituaries,  and  retail.  I  highly  recommend  this  technology  and  the  services  of  SkyBridge  Mobile  to 
any  newspaper  executive  seeking  to  increase  ad  revenue".  Dennis  Francis,  President  &  Publisher,  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser 


KEY  FEATURES 

•  Works  in  any  market  &  any  size  publication 

•  Integrated  solution  that  combines  print,  rnobile,  social  media,  &  email 

•  We  connect  &  integrate  with  all  data  feeds  to  power  print  ads 

•  Automated  mobile  ad  builder  &  content  delivery 

•  Create  incremental  revenue  from  your  existing  print  products 

•  Transform  single  dimension  ads  into  interactive  experiences 


RETAIL  •  REAL  ESTATE  •  AUTOS  •  EMPLOYMENT  •  OBITUARIES 


SkyBridge  Mobile,  LLC 

All  rights  reserved.  No  part  of  this  document  may  be  reproduced  in  any  form  or  by  any  means  without  written  info@skybridgemobjle.com 

permission  from  SkyBridge  Mobile,  LLC.  SkyBridge  Mobile,  LLC  is  a  subsidiary  of  A  Marketing  Resource,  LLC.  651-689-3730 
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president  and  general  manager  of  local 
markets.  Founded  in  2005  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Carlsbad,  Calif.,  Verve  works 
with  more  than  3,500  publishers  to 
monetize  their  mobile  inventory  based 
on  location-specific  audience  metrics. 
Verve’s  location-based  audience 
platform  is  called  Place  Insights, 
and  it  targets  consumer  behavior  on 
mobile  devices.  The  company  maps 
out  physical  space  to  a  scalable  grid 
and  identifies  clusters  based  on  audi¬ 
ence  data,  including  socio-economic 
status,  purchases,  store  locations,  and 
events.  Ganon  said  these  clusters  are  a 
valuable  tool  for  advertisers  who  want 
to  know  what  the  consumer  is  doing  at 
the  “right  time  and  right  place.” 

This  place-based  audience  targeting 
gives  Verve  a  comprehensive  perspec¬ 
tive  into  consumer  actions.  Place 
Insights  also  delivers  pre-determined 
audience  segments,  such  as  soccer 
moms,  pet  lovers,  or  sports  enthusiasts. 
The  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has 
worked  with  Verve  on  its  mobile 
initiatives  for  three  years.  “From  a 
sales  stand{X)int,  mobile  is  the  most 
important  digital  addition  in  the  last 
few  years,”  said  Ian  Caso,  Dispatch 
vice  president  of  multimedia  adver¬ 
tising.  “Our  sales  team  and  advertisers 
understand  its  value  and  our  mobile  goals 
(revolve)  around  audience  and  revenue.” 

Geo-targeted  advertising  will  be  a  key 
component  of  the  next  phase  of  the  Dis¬ 
patch's  mobile  strategy.  “It’s  going  to  be 
an  expectation  for  mobile,  or  at  least  there 
will  be  a  way  to  opt  into  it,”  Caso  said. 

THE  RISE  OF 
E-CONlN<ERCE  AND 
COUPONINO 

Mobile  advertising  isn’t  the  only  way 
publishers  can  seek  to  monetize  their 
mobile  content.  Another  emerging 
mobile  opportunity  is  e-commerce, 
and  Deseret  Digital  Media  is  at  the 
forefront  of  this  arena.  Based  in  Salt 


I  Lake  City,  Deseret  Digital  Media  man¬ 
ages  the  digital  presence  of  the  Deseret 
News,  television  station  KSL,  and 
publisher  Deseret  Book. 

According  to  vice  president  of 
e-commerce  Eric  Bright,  the  media 
company  Owns  about  65  percent  of 
the  market  in  Utah.  He  recently  spoke 
with  Local  Media  Association  about 
I  how  e-commerce  was  helping  support 
I  the  overall  strategy, 
i  “We  define  the  differences  between 
e-comm  and  advertising  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  ...  e-comm  is  primarily  focused 
on  the  end  user,  is  based  on  efficient 
consumer  paths  through  the  site,  and 
is  directly  connected  to  the  consumers 
'  through  promotion,  merchandising, 
and  occasionally  sales,”  Bright  said. 

Bright  told  LMA  the  company 
launched  a  mobile  app  for  its  TV  sta¬ 
tion  KSL  in  June.  “The  biggest  change 
is  allowing  an  app  or  on-site  purchase 
through  our  products  on  the  app  and 
mobiles  site.  We  haven’t  spent  any 
time  creating  native  apps  for  iPad,  but 
rather  work  to  design  our  desktop  ex¬ 
perience  such  that  it  translates  well  to 
the  smaller  screen.  We  have  however, 
over  the  past  year,  invested  significant 
j  time  and  money  developing  mobile 
I  apps  for  the  smartphones.” 

Mobile  coupons  are  an  effective  and 
natural  way  for  publishers  to  match 
advertisers  with  their  targeted  audi¬ 
ence  in  an  engaging  environment. 

Launched  in  2011,  Trippons  (trip- 
pons.com)  combines  local  businesses 
and  mobile  coupons  on  a  free  app. 
Consumers  who  download  the  app 
can  search  for  coupons  in  categories 
such  as  food  and  drink,  services  and 
lodging,  and  shopping.  Coupons 
are  redeemed  by  the  merchant,  and 
consumers  without  a  smartphone  can 
print  coupons  from  their  computer. 
Newspapers  including  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle  and  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  are  currently 


partnered  with  Trippons. 

“Newspapers  traditionally  cornered 
the  coupon  market,”  said  Trippons 
sales  director  Kim  Lugthart.  “Trip¬ 
pons  mobile  coupon  program  lets 
I  newspapers  recapture  that  market  in 
j  its  updated  digital  version  and  connect 
!  locals  and  tourists  to  their  advertisers 

I 

j  with  instant  discounts.” 
j  Trippons  provides  training  to  its 
!  newspaper  clients’  sales  team,  and  also 
j  helps  with  promotion  and  market- 
I  ing.  Trippons  provides  a  full  analytics 
report  every  month  to  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  advertiser,  showing  which 
coupons  were  opened  and  redeemed. 

“Going  mobile  can  be  a  challenge  in 
I  rural  areas,”  Lugthart  said.  “Papers 
I  serving  rural  areas  promote  both 
I  mobile  and  printed  coupons  to  their 
j  readers.  We  train  and  support  sales 
teams,  assist  with  promotional  plans, 
and  offer  mobile  marketing  clinics  for 
local  businesses.  I  once  led  a  training 
session  where  only  two  of  the  sales 
i  staff  had  a  smartphone,  but  we  made  a 
I  plan  to  fit  that  market.” 

According  to  Great  Falls  Tribune 
sales  director  Max  Smith,  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  on  track  to  meet  its  sales 
goal  of  $40,000  with  the  Trippons 
I  program.  The  paper  has  sold  more 
I  than  $27,000  to  date,  and  averaged 
I  a  monthly  conversion  rate  of  10  to  16 
!  percent  for  advertisers  using  Trip¬ 
pons  since  February. 

Lugthart  said  one  of  the  biggest 
changes  she  saw  in  mobile  this  past 
year  was  the  popularity  of  mobile 
coupons,  from  big  box  stores  to  small 
businesses.  “Trippons  levels  the  play¬ 
ing  field  for  main  street  businesses 
by  offering  affordable,  well  promoted 
mobile  coupons  with  data  report¬ 
ing  and  top  search  results.  When 
potential  customers  are  searching  on 
I  their  mobile,  they  are  motivated  to 
take  action  locally.  Put  an  actionable 
incentive  in  their  hand.”  ■ 
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CHANGES  IN  SMARTPHONE 
OWNERSHIP  201 1  TO  2013 

Percentage  of  U.S.  adults  who  own; 


B  Smartphone 


Other  Cellphone 


No  Cellphone 


■  3SVo 
^  48% 
17Vo 


m  46%  :  ■  S6% 

lii  41%  t  35% 


12%  9% 


MOBILE  AD  SPEND: 
FIVE  YEAR  FORECAST 

In  U.S.  $  billions: 


NATIONAL  LOCAL  TOTAL 


2011 

2012 

2013 

2014 

2015 

2016 


4K>.9S 

$1.47 

$2.17 

$2.88 

$3.60 

$4.13 


$0.66 

$1.20 

$2.00 

$3.08 

$4.47 

$0.79 


Source:  Pew  Research  Center’s  Internet 
&  American  Life  Project 


Source:  Pexe  Research  Center’s  Internet 
^American  Life  Project 


NATIVE  APP  V.  MOBILE 
WEB  BY  CATEGORY 

Percentage  of  smartphone  content  consumed  via: 


NATIVE  APP 

MOBILE  WEB 

390/0 

WEATHER 

230/0 

170/0 

NEWS 

230/0 

I60/0 

SPORTS 

I60/0 

130/0 

ENTERTAINMENT 

I60/0 

110/0 

FINANCE 

90/0 

90/0 

TRAVEL 

110/0 

80/0 

FITNESS  AND  HEALTH 

90/0 

70/0 

REFERENCE 

120/0 

S°A> 

LIFESTYLE 

70/0 

30/0 

BUSINESS/PROFESSIONAL 

70/0 

.40/0 

FASHION/BEAUTY 

80/0 

Source:  Online  Publishers  Association 

the  little  coupon  doing  a  big  job  for  newspapers 


Mobile  coupon 
software  for  newspapers 
with  service^  training  &  support. 

^  .Bring  mobile  market  power 
to  your  advertisers 
and  generate  new  revenue! 

Use  our  brand  or  white  label. 
info@trippons.com 

Local.  Mobile.  Green. 
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Syndicates  diversify  to  meet  editors’  needs 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 


For  aspiring  comic  strip 
artists,  columnists,  and 
other  content  producers, 
newspaper  syndication  has 
always  been  a  tough  moun¬ 
tain  to  climb.  With  only  a 
handful  of  new  features  picked  up 
each  year  out  of  hundreds  submit¬ 
ted,  the  odds  are  stacked  against 
those  cartoonists  and  writers  who 
diligently  compile  the  required 
six  weeks’  worth  of  completed 
work,  only  to  receive  form  letters 
informing  them  their  skills  aren’t 
up  to  snuff.  And  that  was  before 
economic  recession  struck. 

Now  it’s  tougher  than  ever  to 
make  the  jump  to  syndication. 

So  far  in  2013,  only  one  new 
comic  strip  has  been  launched  into 
syndication  and,  perhaps  bucking 


a  perceived  trend,  it’s  selling  very 
well.  Appropriately  launched  on 
April  Fools’  Day,  “Take  It  from  the 
Tinkersons,”  a  humorous  take  on 
the  hopes  and  dreams  of  a  modem 
family,  is  already  in  75  newspa¬ 
pers.  King  Features  editor  Bren¬ 
dan  Burford  said  he  attributes  the 
strip’s  early  success  to  artist  Bill 
Bettwy’s  unique  style  and  terrific 
sense  of  humor. 

“The  success  of  the  strip  within 
only  a  month  or  two  of  being 
launched  is  a  testament  to  the  fact 
that  Bill  is  a  terrific  cartoonist  who 
tells  jokes  and  writes  characters 
people  relate  to,”  Burford  said. 

Bettwy’s  strip  was  an  unlikely 
candidate  for  syndication  suc¬ 
cess,  given  that  the  last  two  com¬ 
ics  to  enjoy  similar  popularity  so 


shortly  after  launching  —  Uni¬ 
versal  Uclick’s  “Cul  de  Sac”  and 
King  Features’  “Dustin”  —  were 
created  and  produced  by  well-re¬ 
spected  cartoonists  who  already 
had  name  recognition  among 
newspaper  editors. 

Bettwy,  who  spends  his  days 
designing  graphics  and  repairing 
mascot  uniforms  for  the  Altoona 
Curve,  a  Pennsylvania-based 
Minor  League  Baseball  team  and 
Double-A  affiliate  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Pirates,  said  that  finally 
being  able  to  draw  a  syndicated 
comic  strip  is  a  dream  come  true. 

“Not  only  is  it  a  hard  industry 
to  get  into,  it’s  getting  harder 
and  harder.  In  the  1990s,  they 
launched  three  comics  a  year.  Now 
it’s  one  every  18  months,”  Bettwy 
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I  ¥  Bill  Bettwy,  King  Features 
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said.  “It’s  like  I  won  the  lottery.”  j 

More  interesting  is  how  “Take  ; 
It  from  the  Tinkersons”  forged 
its  unlikely  path  to  syndication 
success.  Bettwy  didn’t  have  any  i 
special  connections  with  either  i 

King  Features  or  Burford,  nor  i 

did  he  have  the  pedigree  or  i 

brand  recognition  of  a  big-name 
cartoonist.  Prior  to  launching  the  | 
strip,  Bettwy’s  largest  cartooning  j 
gig  was  drawing  political  car-  j 
toons  for  his  local  newspaper,  the  | 
Altoona  Mirror. 

No,  Bettwy  simply  submitted  his  i 
comic  strip  following  the  guide-  i 
lines  on  King  Features’  website, 
just  like  every  other  aspiring 
cartoonist  before  him,  and  hoped 
to  hear  back.  Among  the  stacks  | 
and  stacks  of  submission,  Bet-  | 

twy’s  strip  stood  out  to  Burford  | 
right  away. 

“It’s  the  sort  of  comic  strip  that 
editors  know  will  work  inside  their 
pages,  so  they’re  less  reluctant  to 
make  a  change,”  said  Burford,  not-  i 
ing  that  family  comics  strips  such 
as  “Zits”  and  “Baby  Blues”  have 
done  well  for  King  Features. 

So,  does  the  success  of  “Take  It 
from  the  Tinkersons”  point  to  a 
potential  shift  in  a  marketplace  | 
notoriously  resistant  to  change,  or  ! 
is  this  a  case  of  simply  being  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time? 

At  King  Features,  the  key  to  sue-  j 
cess  seems  to  be  in  picking  strips  I 


“The 
challenge 
now  is  the 
same  one 
we’ve  had  for 
a  hundred 
years:  find¬ 
ing  a  good 
comic  strip.” 

—Brendan  Burford,  King  Features 

that  speak  to  people.  “Dustin” 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  top  per¬ 
forming  strips  launched  in  recent 
years,  topping  out  at  more  than 
300  newspapers.  Although  it’s 
not  the  1,000+  client  list  of  “Zits,” 
Burford  said  it’s  indicative  of  what 
a  great  idea  executed  by  the  right 
creator  can  accomplish. 

“The  challenge  now  is  the  same 
one  we’ve  had  for  a  hundred  years: 
finding  a  good  comic  strip,”  Bur¬ 
ford  said.  “If  you  can  get  a  good 
comic  strip  that  has  the  right  voice 
for  current  newspaper  readers,  you 
can  still  create  a  respectable  living 
for  the  cartoonist  making  it.” 


Universal  Uclick  hasn’t  launched 
I  a  new  comic  strip  in  the  past  year, 
but  that’s  not  because  business  is 
bad.  In  fact,  according  to  edito- 
;  rial  director  John  Glynn,  revenue 
^  has  been  up  at  Uclick  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  he  hasn’t  seen  the 
!  big  downturn  that  many  media 
:  experts  have  been  writing  about, 
j  “Our  read  of  the  inarketplace  is 
'  big  papers  are  having  problems 
I  vdth  paying  down  debt  and  deal- 
!  ing  with  overhead,”  Glynn  sard. 

I  “However,  in  medium  and  smaller 
;  markets,  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  stability  and  willingness  to  try 
I  new  things.” 

Universal  Uclick’s  2011  merger 
with  United  Media  resulted  in  so 
j  much  new  content  (according  to 
i  Glynn,  it  “literally  doubled”  the 
;  number  of  features  offered)  that 
!  the  need  to  develop  and  launch 
new  projects  was  eliminated  —  at 
;  least  in  the  short  term.  Glynn  said 
j  comics  will  always  be  the  com- 
;  party’s  bread-and-butter. 

“Comics  are  already  in  a  perfect 
format  that’s  incredibly  well  suited 
for  our  busy  lives,”  Glynn  said, 
i  “They  offer  a  little  bit  of  respite 
I  from  our  hectic  workloads,  and  I 
I  think  the  best  ones  will  always  be 
in  demand.” 

Creators  is  offering  a  couple  new. 
j  comic  strips,  although  “new”  is 
I  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  The 
i  syndicate  acquired  the  rights  to 
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classic  “Donald  Duck”  and  “Mick-  j 
ey  Mouse”  strips,  some  drawn  by  \ 
Walt  Disney  himself.  With  many 
editors  looking  forward  to  the 
next  great  strip,  Creators  presi-  | 
dent  and  general  manager  Jack  ' 
Newcombe  is  banking  on  some  | 

editors  to  look  back.  i 

“They’ve  actually  been  pretty 
successful  for  us  in  terms  of  sales,”  | 
Newcombe  said.  “You  might  not  I 
think  it,  but  they  are  fantastic  | 
strips  that  remain  veiy  good.”  ] 

Apart  from  popular  classics,  j 

Newcombe  said  comics  have  | 

been  a  tough  sell,  chalking  it  up  j 
to  gun-shy  editors  unwilling  to  I 

commit  to  expensive  new  features.  I 
Despite  that,  he  said  that  revenue  : 
derived  from  the  classic  syndica-  ! 
tion  business  continues  to  increase  | 
year-over-year  —  a  positive  devel-  j 
opment,  but  one  that  Newcombe 
doesn’t  think  will  last.  ! 

“It’s  no  real  secret  that  it’s  prob-  | 
ably  fool’s  gold,”  Newcome  said. 

“I  don’t  think  the  traditional  j 

newspaper  syndication  industry  is  ' 

going  to  grow  by  a  lot  in  the  next  j 
few  years.” 

Over  at  The  Washington  Post 
News  Service  &  Syndicate,  com¬ 
ics  editor  Amy  Lago  anticipates 
further  growth  for  their  newest 
comic  strip,  “Mike  du  Jour,”  drawn  | 
by  conservative  political  cartoon-  ! 

ist  Mike  Lester.  But,  Lago  admits 


editors  have  been  hesitant  to  pick 
up  new  comic  strips. 

“The  truth  is  there  are  a  lot  of 
good  new  comics  out  there  that 
aren’t  getting  a  good  shake,”  Lago 
said.  “I  think  it’s  just  going  to  take 
some  time  and  effort  for  things  to 
shake  out  a  bit.” 

DIGITAL 

Many  syndicates  are  staking 
claims  on  the  digital  marketplace 
as  an  opportunity  to  not  only  grow 
their  portfolio,  but  also  buffer 
themselves  in  the  event  newspa¬ 
pers  continue  to  whittle  down  tra- 

“'There’s  a  lot 
of  newshole, 
which 
presents  an 
opportunity 
as  long  as 
you  have 
great  content 
to  offer,” 

—Jack  Newcombe,  Creators 


I  ditional  print  content.  None  have 
been  as  successful  at  leveraging 
digital  readers  as  Universal  Uclick. 

Gocomics.com  continues  to  be 
}  Uclick’s  most  popular  online  prod- 
I  uct,  and  after  merging  with  United 
I  Media’s  site  comics.com,  traffic 
i  continues  to  grow  month  over 
j  month,  topping  70  million  page 
I  views  per  month  and  more  than  1.8 
I  million  monthly  unique  visitors. 

I  Universal  Uclick  also  made  its 
first  foray  into  mobile  with  the 
GroComics  app  launched  in  May. 
i  Available  on  all  major  smart- 
!  phones,  the  app  made  it  to  Enter- 
\  tainment  Weekly's  Must  List,  and 
■  already  has  200,000  downloads.. 

“We  like  to  make  people  laugh. 

'  And  in  a  world  where  everyone  is 
!  constantly  on  the  go,  we  want  to 
I  bring  our  content  to  our  readers,” 

I  Glynn  said. 

I  King  Features  has  occupied  the 
i  mobile  space  for  several  years  now, 
I  with  its  online  subscription  service 
i  DailyINK.  Customers  can  down- 
i  load  the  app  for  free  on  practically 
j  any  smartphone  or  tablet,  and 
I  receive  a  free  week  of  content. 

!  After  that,  subscriptions  cost  $1.99 
I  a  month,  or  $19-99  a  year. 

!  "The  innovative  approach,  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  late  editor  Jay  Ken- 
I  nedy  in  2006,  has  netted  more 
i  than  11,000  subscribers  to  what 
Burford  describes  as  a  “premium 
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experience”  of  comics  reading  on 
any  device.  The  app  includes  all 
of  King’s  comics  features  as  wells 
as  an  assortment  of  vintage  strips, 
such  as  “Beetle  Bailey”  and  “The 
Katzenjammer  Kids.” 

Burford  described  King’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  digital  as  “agnostic” 

—  not  wed  to  any  single  strategy  — 
and  said  the  syndicate  is  willing  to 
experiment  and  tiy  new  things.  In 
addition  to  the  subscription-based 
DailyINK  app,  King  also  offers 
the  Comics  Kingdom  module  to 
newspaper  websites  for  free. 

“Comics  Kingdom  is  the  best  of 
both  worlds  for  both  us  and  our 
customers,”  Burford  said.  “Pub¬ 
lishers  can  get  free  content  and  sell 
ads  against  it  on  their  pages,  and 
within  the  module,  we  have  ads 
and  benefit  from  the  traffic  these 
websites  provide.” 


j  Currently,  150  newspaper  websites 
I  run  the  Comics  Kingdom  module, 

!  which  offers  readers  the  ability  to 
j  read  all  King  Features  comics  on- 
'  line,  plus  a  30-day  archive. 

I  At  Creators  syndicate,  the  move 
I  online  is  a  key  component  of 
j  revenue  strategy,  and  the  com- 
:  pany  is  banking  on  the  success 
j  of  its  new  humor  website.  Alpha 
j  Comedy,  to  help  drive  growth, 
i  Alphacomedy.com,  launched  in 
1  January,  was  conceived  as  a  way 
j  to  create  a  humor-based  destina- 
!  tion  that  has  a  unique  look  and 
I  user-friendly  interface.  The  site 
currently  features  cartoonists 
:  syndicated  by  Creators,  and  New- 
:  combe  said  he’s  “shocked”  by  how 
well  the  site  has  performed. 

Newcombe  also  said  Creators  will 
soon  launch  other  verticals  based 
on  its  syndicated  content,  such  as 


politics  and  lifestyle,  which  have  a 
wide  audience  and  may  appeal  to 
other  websites  looking  to  partner 
up  for  content. 

“What  we  realized  is  on  the  Web, 
instead  of  packing  all  of  our  con¬ 
tent  together,  we  needed  to  break 
it  apart  and  offer  it  separately, 
the  way  readers  wanted  to  see  it,” 
Newcombe  said. 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

As  newspapers  continue  to  trim  and 
closely  monitor  their  budgets,  not 
only  are  staff  political  cartoonists 
getting  handed  pink  slips,  but  edito¬ 
rial  page  editors  are  being  forced 
to  make  tough  decisions  about  the 
cartoonists  they  choose  to  fill  the 
daily  hole  on  their  op-ed  page. 

Daryl  Cagle  launched  his  Cagle 
Cartoons  syndicate  13  years  ago, 
and  changed  the  marketplace 
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“You  have  to 
work  hard  to 
spread  your 
ideas.” 

—Alan  Shearer,  Washington  Post 
News  Service  &  Syndicate 


with  his  decision  to  sell  political 
cartoons  as  a  package,  rather  than 
by  individual  artist  (Disclosure:  I 
am  a  cagle.com  contributor).  Since 
then,  he  has  grown  his  client  base 
to  more  than  850  newspapers 
nationally  and  internationally,  and 
in  doing  so  has  become  a  target 
of  a  small  but  vocal  segment  of 
cartoonists  who  think  he  has  un¬ 
dercut  artists  everywhere  with  his 
low  prices. 

“Individually  syndicated  car¬ 
toonists  who  used  to  be  the  stars 
of  our  profession  are  now  seeing 
an  even  steeper  decline  in  their 
lists  of  subscribing  newspapers,” 
Cagle  said.  “These  are  difficult 
times  for  some  cartoonists  who 
compete  with  us;  I  can  see  why 
they  are  fimstrated  with  us.” 


>  Steve  Sack,  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  Cagle  Cartoons 


New  York  Post. 

“Cartoonists  don’t  make  much, 
but  other  syndicates  pay  cartoon¬ 
ists  even  worse  than  we  do,”  Cagle 
said.  “The  idea  of  another  syndi¬ 
cate  hiring  a  cartoonist,  to  start 
with  zero  papers,  and  sell  new  pa¬ 
pers  one  by  one,  looking  at  twenty 
or  thirty  papers  as  a  success  —  that 
just  isn’t  an  attractive  alternative 
for  an  editorial  cartoonist  who 
wants  to  have  his  work  seen  by  the 
largest  possible  audience.” 

Cagle  Cartoons  isn’t  the  only 
syndicate  snapping  up  political 
cartoonists.  Creators  has  added 
Pennsylvania-based  Tom  Stiglich, 
and  Andy  Marlette,  staff  cartoonist 
for  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Jour¬ 
nal  and  nephew  of  the  late  Pulitzer 
Prize-winner  Doug  Marlette.  New- 
combe  said  there’s  potential  for 
growth  in  sales  of  editorial  cartoons 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  media  and 
the  impact  of  the  Online  world. 

“When  Steve  Breen  drew  his 
Manti  Te’o  cartoon,  it  was  plas¬ 
tered  all  over  the  news.  ESPN  First 
Take  did  an  entire  segment  on  it,” 
said  Newcombe,  noting  that  his 
customers  prefer  quality  individual 


While  some  cartoonists  feel  Cagle 
has  destroj^ed  the  marketplace  for 
political  cartoons,  others  are  jump¬ 
ing  ship  to  be  part  of  his  popular 
package.  In  January,  Cagle  nabbed 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
.editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Sack, 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
from  Creators  syndicate.  Cagle 
also  recently  signed  Sean  Delonas, 
former  Page  Six  cartoonist  for  the 
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COLUMNISTS 


Perhaps  the  toughest  sell  in  the 
current  marketplace  is  promoting 
traditional  editorial  columns  to 
editors  who  are  increasingly  look- 


cartoonists  over  the  one-size-fits- 
all  nature  of  a  package  deal. 

“Really  good  cartoonists  don’t 
just  go  viral,  they  go  mainstream,” 
Newcombe  said.  “You  get  what  you 
pay  for.” 

Over  at  Universal  Uclick,  Glynn 
said  it’s  difficult  to  predict  the 
potential  for  sales  growth  in  political 
cartoons.  Uclick  has  ite  own  package 
of  content,  the  NEA  Package,  but  it’s 
intended  for  small  markets  and  not 
sold  to  larger  newspaper  clients.. 

“My  feeling  is  we’re  selling  news¬ 
papers  quality  over  quantity,  and 
it’s  what  our  customers  really  seem 
to  prefer,”  Glynn  said. 
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1  ing  for  free  local  content  to  help 

“We  have 

News  contributor.  Judge  Andrew 

f  balance  their  tight  budget. 

Napolitano,  it  also  teamed  up  with 

j  Glynn  said  U niversal  U click  will 

high  hopes, 

polling  pundit  Scott  Rasmussen 

j  soon  be  launching  a  new  column 

on  a  weekly  column  that  provides 

i  from  a  St.  Louis  writer  who  covers 

but  we’ll 

unique  insights  to  current  events 

i.  issues  related  to  parenting  in  the 

in  and  out  of  Washington. 

[  21st  centuiy.  He  said  it’s  a  great 

see  what 

“Personally,  I  think  most  colum- 

1  column,  but  he’s  tried  to  temper 

nists  are  bad,  and  our  sales  show 

j  the  expectations  of  all  involved. 

happens,” 

we  have  really  good  ones,”  New- 

1  “We  have  high  hopes,  but  we’ll 

combe  said.  “Even  the  newspapers 

1  see  what  happens,”  Glynn  said. 

—John  Glynn,  Universal  Uclick 

industry  as  it  is,  there’s  a  lot  of 

1  Although  Cagle  Cartoons  does 

newshole,  which  presents  an  op- 

f  have  a  stable  of  columnists  that 

portunity  as  long  as  you  have  great 

j  includes  big  names  such  as  Michael 

engagements,”  Cagle  said. 

content  to  offer.” 

[  Reagan,  Cagle  admitted  that  it’s  a 

Despite  the  tough  sell,  some 

One  syndicate  that’s  taking  a 

tough  sell,  and  said  that  if  columns 

syndicates  are  finding  slivers  of 

unique  approach  to  columns  and 

j  weren’t  available  as  part  of  the 

success  selling  columnists. 

written  content  is  Family  Features. 

i  overall  Cagle  package,  not  too  many 

Newcombe  said  he  attributes 

Started  in  1979,  Family  Features 

editors  would  pay  more  to  run  them. 

much  of  Creators’  success  to  syn- 

works  with  clients  such  as  General 

!  “I  don’t  see  a  good  business  mod- 

dicated  columnists  with  household 

Mills  and  Home  Depot  to  distrib- 

\  el  for  columnists,  except  to  use  the 

name  appeal,  such  as  Bill  O’Reilly 

ute  their  message  through  edito- 

i  columns  as  promotion  for  their 

and  Chuck  Norris.  This  year,  Cre- 

rial  content,  including  columns. 

j  (the  authors’)  books  and  speaking 

ators  not  only  added  another  Fox 

recipes,  and  feature  stories.  What’s 

the  major  benefit  for  editors?  Con¬ 
tent  is  free,  and  topics  range  from 
travel  to  home  and  garden. 

The  company  has  an  impressive 
array  of  newspaper  clients,  includ¬ 
ing  The  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
the  San  Antonio  Express-News. 

But  does  it  cross  an  ethical  line 
for  editors  who  walk  the  tightrope 
between  cutting  costs  and  using 
advertorial  content? 

“We’re  serious  about  adhering  to 
tough  editorial  guidelines,”  said 
Vickie  Rocco,  director  of  audience 
development  at  Family  Features. 
She  noted  that  the  promotional 
aspect  of  the  arrangement  usually 
consists  of  quotes  from  experts  at 
brands  that  have  relevance  to  the 
content  they  produce. 

“We  provide  quality  editorial  con¬ 
tent  that’s  free  to  use,”  said  sales 
director  Susanne  Vielhauer.  “Often 


people  get  confused.  We’re  not  an 
advertising  org^ization;  we’re  a 
syndication  business  funded  by 
branded  sponsors.” 

Despite  offering  big  names  in 
the  political  world  such  as  Charles 
Krauthammer  and  George  Will, 
the  Washington  Post  News  Ser¬ 
vice  &  Syndicate’s  biggest  surprise 
growth  with  a  relative  newcomer, 
Esther  Cepeda,  whose  column 
now  appears  in  nearly  170  news¬ 
papers  nationwide. 

“Esther  is  plugged  into  social 
media,  so  when  editors  run  her 
columns,  they’re  often  surprised 
by  the  reaction  they  get  from 
readers,”  said  Alan  Shearer,  chief 
executive  officer  and  editorial 
director  at  the  Washington  Post 
News  Service  &  Syndicate. 

Shearer  said  he  thinks  newspa¬ 
pers’  current  preference  for  free 


local  content  is  shortsighted  and 
won’t  wear  well  over  time. 

“There  is  a  big  limitation  to  what 
^  they  can  do,”  said  Shearer,  who 
!  added  that  columnist  Ruth  Marcus 
i  has  regular,  off-the-record  lunches 
j  with  senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  “That  doesn’t  mean  it’s  auto¬ 
matically  better  than  what  a  local 
writer  can  offer,  but  she’s  getting 
insight  a  local  writer  working  for 
free  will  never  have. 

‘  “Admittedly,  it’s  a  tough  market. 

■  You  have  to  work  hard  to  spread 
!  your  ideas,”  Shearer  said.  “But  it 
can  be  done.”  ■ 

Rob  Tomoe  is  a  cartoonist 
and  reporter  for  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  can  he  reached 
at  robtomoe@gmail.com. 
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SkyBridge  Mobile,  LLC 

A  subsidiary  of  AMR,  A 
Marketing  Resource  LLC, 
newspaper  professionals 
with  over  1 25  years  of  com¬ 
bined  corporate  experience. 
Our  network  consists  of 
over  250  newspaper  clients 
worldwide. 

Contact:  Tim  Krug 

Phone:651-689-3730 

Email: 

info@skybridgemobile.com 

Website: 

www.skybridgemobile.com 

Company  Profile: 

SkyBridge  Mobile  partners  with 
publishers  to  provide  comprehensive 
mobile  strategies  and  technology 
solutions  to  help  you  achieve  your 
digital  channel  revenue  objectives. 

We  manage  interactive  print,  mobile 
websites,  and  messaging  while 
integrating  data  sources  to  help  your 
customers  access  information. 


Benefits  to  Newspapers 

SkyBridge  has  created  mobile  solutions  for  publishers  to  gain  incremental  revenue 
from  their  traditional  print  products.  With  the  strength  of  your  print  products  &  our 
proven  mobile  solutions  we  transform  single  dimension  print  ads  into  interactive 
experiences.  Our  solutions  work  in  any  market,  with  any  size  publisher,  and  by 
including  mobile  into  print  you  will  remain  the  vital  engine  to  your  advertisers. 

Success  Story:  Background 

The  Honolulu  Star-Advertiser  is  the  flagship  publication  of  Oahu  Publications,  Inc.  As 
the  leading  news  source  in  Hawaii  the  Star-Advertiser  is  always  looking  to 
enhance  its  products  and  services. 

Problem/Opportunity 

With  the  rise  of  smart  phones  and  mobile  technology,  it  has  changed  the  way  the 
world  looks  at  advertising.The  Star-Advertiser  v^as  looking  to  integrate  mobile 
solutions  into  their  classified  print  ads. 

Solution 

The  Real  Estate  Open  House  Guide  was  created  to  fuse  traditional  advertising  with 
smartphone  technology,  creating  interactive  ads,  and  a  way  to  connect  print  to 
digital. 

Process 

The  AdBridge™  solution  creates  a  mobile  keyword  for  each  listing.  Each  keyword  is 
linked  to  a  mobile-optimized  website  tied  to  the  MLS  (Multiple  Listing  Service) 
record  listed  in  the  newspaper.  Embedded  in  the  SMS  is  a  link  to  a  mobile  website 
that  provides  many  color  photos  of  the  listing  as  well  as  an  expanded  description  of 
the  property. 

Results 

Over  seventy  percent  of  the  Star- Advertiser's  real  estate  clients  are  using  this  new 
feature  and  are  very  satisfied  with  the  customer  response  to  date.The  Star- 
Advertiser  recently  expanded  the  program  to  additional  classified  and  retail 
categories. 

Testimonial 

“The  AdBridge'^  technology  gives  us  the  capability  to  provide  interactive  print  to  our 
advertisers  and  their  customers.  Over  seventy  percent  of  our  real  estate  advertisers  have 
responded  to  our  new  mobile  feature  and  we  are  currently  expanding  to  automotive, 
employment,  obituaries,  and  retail.  I  highly  recommend  this  technology  and  the  services 
of  SkyBridge  Mobile  to  any  newspaper  executive  seeking  to  increase  ad  revenue'! 

Dennis  Francis,  President  &  Publisher 
Honolulu  Star-Advertiser 


Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 


Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 


Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 


Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 
Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 
AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

As  a  collaborative  organization,  AAM  provides  credible,  independently  verified  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  the  media  buying  and  selling  process.  AAM's  industry-developed 
services  enhance  communication  with  media  buyers,  and  its  new  Media  Intelligence 
Center  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  Icxial  market  with  reliable  data.  AAM's 
Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  generates  a  comprehensive  view  across  multimedia 
products  for  newspapers.  Audience  Snapshot  allows  U.S.  daily  newspapers  to  incorporate 
the  world  of  print  and  online  readership  alongside  detailed  circulation  stats. The  Preprint 
Projection  Center  is  an  online  tool  that  helps  newspapers  streamline  preprint  quantities, 
zones,  dates  and  distribution  90  days  in  advance  of  the  distribution  date,  updating  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  data  monthly  from  a  secure,  confidential  centralized  location. 


Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  voicing  their  support  for  AAM's  CMR.  Chris 
Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Buyers' Advisory  Committee  believes  that  the 
CMR  efficiently  evaluates  each  publication's  cross-functionality. 
"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so  we 
have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating,"  Cope 
said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  complement  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another. This  (the  CMR)  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 


Chris  Cop«,  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and 
diainnan  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 
Buyers'  Advisory  Committee 


Success  Story 

AAM  recently  created  a  Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  for  the  Chicago  Region- 
Wide  Network  (CRWN),  which  included  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  media  company.  With  multiple  titles  and  a  variety  of 
platforms  attached  to  the  CRWN  name,  AAM's  CMR  proved  to  be  the  best  option  for 
displaying  the  company's  readership,  usage,  circulation,  and  net  combined  audience 
for  print,  web,  and  mobile."lt's  a  very  flexible  report  and  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to 
really  communicate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  portfolio,"  said  Courtney  Price,  vice 
president  of  audience  development  at  Sun-Times  Media.  CRWN  presented  each  news¬ 
paper's  reach  in  terms  of  readership  through  various  self-created  graphics  that,  with 
the  help  of  AAM's  customizable  CMR,  clearly  displayed  these  statics  in  an  accurate  and 
comprehensible  manner. 


Our-Hometown,  Inc. 

Contact:  Matthew  Larson, 
Director  of  Business 
Development 
Phone:315-294-5735 

Email: 

mcl@our-hometown.com 

Website: 

www.our-hometown.com 

Company  Profile 

For  the  past  15  years,  Our-Hometown 
has  been  providing  newspapers  with 
web  design  and  content  management 
solutions.  Our  approach  is  to  maximize 
the  value  of  your  print  content  by 
uploading  every  story,  picture,  and 
caption  to  your  website  for  unlimited 
access  by  digital  subscribers. 

In  the  last  year,  we  have  taken  on 
two  exciting  new  projects  that  are  now 
in  open  beta.The  Responsive  Advertis¬ 
ing  Platform  (RAP)  is  our  solution  to 
the  problem  our  customers  were 
having  with  web  advertising.  With  RAP 
we  provide  the  resources  necessary  to 
keep  your  web  advertising  looking 
fresh. 

We  are  also  preparing  to  launch 
"Points  Mentioned"  a  service  that  au¬ 
tomatically  creates  maps  for  your  news 
articles.  We  see  huge  pote'’tial  to 
increase  user  engagement  and  interest 
from  local  advertisers. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

Our  mantra  has  always  been  to  make  the  newspaper's  transition  to  digital  as  easy 
as  possible.  Our  turnkey  PDF  to  HTML  conversion  service  allows  us  to  extract  your 
content  for  optimized  display  on  PC,  mobile  and  tablet  devices. 

As  we  develop  new  services  we  continue  to  follow  that  mantra. The  RAP  team 
will  handle  all  the  creative  work  for  your  web  advertising  program,  from  building 
a  customized  rate  card  to  the  production  of  the  sharpest  web  graphics  possible. 

And  with  Points  Mentioned  we  are  automatically  creating  maps  of  your  news 
content.  Using  natural  language  processing,  we  can  insert  maps  on  your  stories 
that  mention  a  location.  We're  keeping  it  simple  for  you  to  have  access  to  cutting 
edge  media  technology. 

Success  Stories 

The  Emmons  County  Record  and  Prairie  Pioneer  are  weeklies  published  by  Allan 
Burke  in  the  Dakotas. 

We  launched  Emmons  County  first  in  early  March  and  from  the  very  beginning 
Allan  recognized  the  potential  in  the  quickly  developing  "RAP"  program.  He  was 
ready  to  try  selling  web  advertising,  but  was  unsure  of  how  the  market  would 
respond  to  digital.  We  developed  a  rate  card  and  sold  out  most  of  the  inventory 
soon  after  launch. 

He  has  since  noted  that  while  the  uptake  for  web  advertising  was  slow,  the  RAP 
program  eventually  proved  to  be  more  profitable  than  expected.  He  is  now 
producing  enough  revenue  from  the  program  to  cover  all  the  costs  of 
Our-Hometown's  CMS  service.  He  is  also  increasing  his  rates  on  new  contracts. 

Testimonials 

“Please  thank  everyone  involved  for  the  great  job  they  did  on  designing  both  of  our 
sites!” 

"Wowser!  Looking  at  the  site  on  my  iPhone  works  so  nice!  I'm  thinking  the  smart¬ 
phone/tablet  feature  is  going  to  be  good  for  us." 

Allan  Burke,  Publisher 
Emmons  Country  Record 
Prairie  Pioneer 

"I  rely  on  you  to  stay  on  the  cutting  edge" 

Carolyn  James,  Publisher 
Babylon  Beacon 

"Always  thinking  of  and  creating  new  ways  of  being  user  friendly" 

Joe  Beegle,  Publisher 
Bedford  Gazette 


Publishers  Circulation 
Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 

Contact:  Joe  Neuhof, 

Vice  President,  Business 
Development 
Phone:410-821-3485 
Fax:443-740-7891 
e-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 

Who  We  Are 

For  over  25  years,  PCF  has  been  the 
proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects 
of  print  distribution  for  some  of  the 
country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of 
the  largest  home  delivery  and 
distribution  service  providers  in  the 
United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of 
all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or 
maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and 
stabilize  service  to  improve  subscriber 
retention.  With  PCF  as  a  partner, 
publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches, and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and 
pursuing  growth.  Beyond  Delivery 
Services,  PCF  now  offers  Technology  and 
Consulting  Solutions  to  distribution 
operations  anywhere  in  the  country. 
From  problem  solving  to  best  practices, 
PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution 
operations  in  today's  ever  changing 
landscape. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 
PCF  offers  operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services,  which  include  a  range  of  scaleable,  affordable  delivery  options, 
serving  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers, 
magazines,  free  publications  and  more.  PCF  handles  more  delivery  options  than 
ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select  market  cover¬ 
age,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Technology  Solutions,  which  make  route  management,  contractor  management 
and  delivery  verification  quick  and  easy  through  a  reliable,  cloud-based 
environment. 

Consulting  Solutions,  which  provide  analyses  and  strategies  needed  for  profitable, 
sustainable  print  distribution  operations. 

These  affordable  solutions  are  designed  to  help  publishers  quickly  and  efficiently 
meet  their  on-going  distribution  needs,  while  opening  the  door  for 
additional  revenue  opportunities.  Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us 
at  www.pcfcorp.com 


Business  Directory 


^  VISION  DATA 

Vision  Total  Advertising  •  Vision  Total  Circulation  •  VisionWeb  Suite 
Vision  Total  AP/GL  •  Vision  Layout/Pagination  •  Vision  Ad  Tracking 


Vision  Data  Sales 

Contacts: 

Amy  Weaver 

423-975-9389 

weaver@vdata.com 

Tim  Donnelly 
518-261-7030 
donnelly@vdata.com 

Main  Office 

518-434-2193 

sales@vdata.com 

Website:  www.vdata.com 

Who  We  Are 

Vision  Data  is  the  nation's  most  exper¬ 
ienced  and  widely  used  supplier  of 
software  designed  specifically  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  since  1976.  We 
are  proud  of  our  proven  history  of  out¬ 
standing  service  to  the  publishing  in¬ 
dustry  with  quality  software  products. 
Over  the  past  40  years,  we  have  built  a 
solid  reputation  for  impeccable  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  coupled  with  state-of- 
the-art  innovation.  In  addition  to  local 
server  installations,  multi-sites  with 
remote  papers  linked  to  a  single 
central  server,  we  also  offer  laaS  and 
SaaS  Vision  Data  hosted  "cloud" 
options.  We  know  newspapers  and  our 
trainers  and  support  people  know 
newspaper  problems  and  speak  your  . 
language.  Through  our  experienced 
staff  and  our  ongoing  investment  in 
cutting-edge  product  development, 
we  have  earned  a  solid  reputation  for 
customer  satisfaction  and  retention 
that  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Publishers  realize  a  faster  ROI  with  Vision  Data,  enjoy  a  worry-free,  updated  system  that 
is  flexible  enough  to  keep  pace  with  and  stay  one  step  ahead  of  the  industry's  needs. 
Vision  Data's  built-in  features  save  money.  Applications  are  designed  to  be  fully  trans¬ 
parent,  provide  real-time  integration  without  costly  and  inefficient  interfaces.  Features 
such  as  the  VisionWeb  suite  for  self  service,  account  self-management,  built-in  CRM 
and  browser  enabled  sales  order  entry,  E-Tears,  Sales  Campaign  Manager,  Sales  Pack¬ 
age  management,  exceptional  reporting  and  many  more  features. 

Vision  systems  are  fast  and  user-friendly,  reducing  training  time  and  providing  more 
time  for  productive  sales  and  account  management  activities. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Publishers  choose  Vision  Data  because  of  our  full  menu  of  applications  that  minimize 
the  need  for  interfaces,  while  providing  a  robust,  user-friendly  management  solution 
for  today's  print  and  digital  publications.  Customers  receive  attractive  pricing,  on-going 
support  that  include  version  upgrades,  excellent,  customer  service  and  unsurpassed 
system  performance  that  feature  industry-leading  technology  such  as  browser  remote 
sales  management/order  entry  tools  for  outside  reps  and  direct 
access  to  the  system. 

How  We  Are  Different 

Vision  Data  has  grown  steadily  by  listening  to  it's  clients  and  investing  heavily  in  prod¬ 
uct  development  to  meet  the  industry's  evolving  needs.  Our  growth  comes  from  in¬ 
dustry  knowledge,  innovation  and  customer  loyalty,  rather  than  by  acquisition  and/or 
merger. 

Success  Stories 

Publishers  today  are  scaling-back  costs,  lowering  their  total  resources.  Keeping  reps 
outside  selling  ads  has  become  most  important  as  has  the  need  for  information  on  de¬ 
mand;  VisionWeb  Sales  CRM  provides  that  ability.  With  VisionWeb  Sales  CRM  your  reps 
can  view  and  manage  their  accounts,  see  their  goals  against  monthly  actual 
activity  and  place  ads  without  entering  the  building  or  contacting  accounting.  They 
can  also  view  and  resend  ETears,  Statements  and  Ad  Confirmations  with  a  touch  of  a 
screen.  Everything  they  need  to  increase  ad  sales  is  at  their  fingertips  through  a 
secure  hosted  portal.  Sites  are  recording  hours  of  saved  time,  more  efficient 
customer  service  and  increased  ad  counts. 

Testimonial/Current  Clients 

"Pride  in  product  is  part  of  the  recipe,  but  a  large  ingredient  is  Vision  Data's  Total  Advertising 
software  and  the  capabilities  it  presents.  The  ease  by  which  to  create  graphically  appealing 
bold  and  display  ads,  to  colorize  an  ad,  to  paginate,  and  to  maintain  reCord-keeping,  has 
helped  our  classified  department  grow  its  product  and  produce  an  award-winning  section. 
Record-keeping  and  note-taking  capabilities  on  each  account  help  our  representatives  be 
more  personal  and  therefore  more  effective  with  each  account.  Thank  you.  Vision  Data. 
We've  done  a  lot  of  growing  together,  and  the  journey  has  been  good. " 

-  Holly  Schiferle,  Bee  Newspapers 


Business  Directory 


Tribune  Content  Agency 

Contact:  James  Pinnick,  General  Manager 

Phone:312-527-8152 

E-maii:  jpinnick@tribune.com 

Website:  www.tribunecontentagency.com/features 


Company  profile 

Tribune  Content  Agency,  LLC,a  division  of  Tribune 
Company  (Formeriy  known  as  Tribune  Media  Services/News  & 
Features),  is  a  premier  provider  of  licensed  and  custom 
content.  The  company  creates  an  array  of  content  that 
engages  and  informs  readers  for  media  and  corporate 
brands  on  topics  ranging  from  personal  finance,  real 
estate  and  careers  to  entertainment,  health,  travel  and 
political  commentary.Tribune  Content  Agency  also 
represents  internationally  recognized  authors,  artists  and 
publications.lt  is  a  partner  with  MCT, a  global  news& 
information  service  distributing  the  best  Journalism  and 
visuals  from  leading  news  organizations  to  publishers 
throughout  the  world. 


Tribune 

ContentAgency 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

Tribune  Content  Agency  syndicates  content  from 
more  than  200  name-brand  authors  and  publications 
to  newspapers  for  print  and  digital  products.  From  the 
Jumble  word  game  and  popular  crosswords  to 
Arianna  Huffington,  Ask  Amy  and  Rick  Steves,Tribune 
Content  Agency  supplies  the  features  readers  crave. 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC^^  is  the  industry  standard  online 
journalism  contest  platform. 

Contestant  Managers^ 

Senior  managers  and  editors  control  who  and  what  is 
entered 

Open  Call^^ 

Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of  entry  opportu¬ 
nities 

User  Scrapbooks 

Contestants  can  save  copies  of  their  best  work  all  year 
long 

BetterBNC  has  been  selected  by  120  newspaper 
associations,  press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups 
representing  over  20,000  journalists. 

For  more  information,  please  visit 
www.betterbnc.com. 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 


To  advertise  in  E&Pz  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 

(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales@editorantlpublisher.com 


EetP 
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DESIGN  I  PRINT  I  DELIVERY- 


PRINTSOURCE 


A  DIVISION  OF  Till  TOTAL  MEDIA 

PrintSource  Fax:  41 2.871. 2351 

202  Falcon  Lane,  E-mail: 

Tarentum,  PA  1 5084  bcotter@tribweb.com 

Contact:  Bill  Cotter  Website: 

Phone:  41 2.871 .2304  www.tribtotalmeclia.com 


Who  We  Are 

PrintSource,  a  division  of  Trib  Total  Media,  Inc,  has  recently  been  established 
to  provide  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  with  a  comprehensive  set  of  services 
including  ad  design,  printing,  packaging  and  delivery,  all  from  one  source  and 
one  location. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Regardless  of  a  project's  specifications,  we  trust  our  customers  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  service,  expertise  and  timeliness  of  our  veteran  team.  With  a  wide 
variety  of  equipment  and  industry  experience,  our  company  can  design,  print 
and  deliver  our  customers' weekly  and  daily  newspapers  from  the  planning 
stage  to  the  finished  piece,  all  to  their  exact  requirements.  We  also  provide  a 
valuable  resource  to  assist  in  navigating  the  ever-changing  postal  regulations 
that  can  often  complicate  the  delivery  process. 


Why  Companies  Choose  You 

PrintSource  provides  a  one-stop  shopping  service  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  with  circulation  from  as  little  as  5,000  to  over  100,000.  We 
are  looking  to  provide  unparalleled  service  to  all  types  of  customers,  large 
and  small. 

How  You  Are  Different 

Clients  can  utilize  PrintSource  to  improve  their  efficiency,  punctuality  of 
product  delivery  and  as  a  cost-savings  resource  with  everything  being 
handled  from  start  to  finish,  under  one  roof. 

PrintSource.  One  call.  One  team.  One  great  solution. 


pSf  Trippong 

Quipons  that  travel  vwth  you. 

Local.  Mobile.  Green. 


Contact:  Kim  Lugthart 
Sales  Director 
406.531.9056 
klugthart@trippons.com 


Kent  Myers,  CEO 
970.390.7207 
kent@trippons.com  • 

Website: 

www.trippons.com 


WhoWeAre 

Trippons.com  provides  a  simple  mobile  marketing  profit  center  for 
newspapers.  Positioning  our  partners  as  the  go-to  solution  for  mobile,  we 
provide  the  software  and  expertise  so  you  can  provide  local  businesses 
with  a  smart  mobile  program.  Mobile  coupons  are  being  redeemed  by 
over  35  million  Americans  this  year  -  we  make  it  easy  and  profitable  for 
you  to  corner  the  local  market  share. 

New  Profit  Center  Newspapers 

Use  Trippons  mobile  coupon  program,  or  white  label  with  your  brand. 
Exclusive  sales  agreement  covers  your  defined  territory;  sliding  scale  by 
market  size.  Our  sales  training  for  your  team,  and  expertise  in  launching  a 
successful  local  program.  Merchants  expand  their  online  presence;  rise  in 
search  results  and  use  simple  cross-channel  marketing  opportunities.  One 
fiat  annual  fee  for  merchants;  no  revenue  share.  All  data  is  tracked,  and 
reported  monthly. 


C&W  Pressroom  Products 
Phone:  201-933-4343  Fax:  201  -933-501 6 
E-mail:  orclers@cwpressroom.com 
www.cwpressroom.com 

WhoWeAre 

C&W's  products  are  top-shelf,  so  are  the  intangibles.  By  hiring  and  training 
the  most  experienced  and  knowledgeable  employees  and  representatives, 
C&W  features  a  superior  staff.  Our  research  and  development  team  strives 
daily  to  develop  technically  advanced  formulations. 

A  new  facility  and  increased  capacity  allows  us  to  take  on  all  new  business. 
Our  manufacturing  team  has  the  ability  to  process  and  ship  most  emergency 
orde5  in  24  hours.  Our  chemistry  is  designed  to  print  an  elite  product,  mini¬ 
mize  waste  and  lower  maintenance  costs;  inaeasing  profits  for  your  company. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

C&W  is  committed  to  providing  newspapers  with  the  highest  quality  products 
available. C&W  has  developed  into  a  one  stop  shop;supplying  the  industry  with 
Fountain  Solution,  Silicone,  Blanket  V^ash,  ink.  Plates,  Aerosols,  Spiking  Tape,  Gum 
Solutions,  Additives  and  other  miscellaneous  chemistry  and  products. 

C&W's  fountain  solutions  are  formulated  to  lower  water  and  ink  settings 
ensuring  rapid  migration  of  fountain  solution  into  the  ink;  allowing  for  f^er 
restarts,  quicker  dean-ups,  sharper  half-tones  and  brighter  colors. 
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Cox  Enterprises  has  announced 
several  executive  leadership 
transitions.  Jimmy  W.  Hayes  will 
retire  from  Cox  in  April  2014.  Hayes 
has  served  as  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  since  2008.  He  will 
continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Cox  Enterprises  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  John  M.  Dyer 
has  been  named 
chief  operating  offi¬ 
cer  and  will  succeed 
Hayes  as  president 
and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  upon 
Hayes’  retirement 
next  year.  Dyer 
currently  serves 
as  executive  vice 
president  and  chief 
financial  officer,  a 
position  he  has  held 
since  2008.  Doug¬ 
las  E.  Franklin  has 
succeeded  Dyer  to 
become  executive 
vice  president  and 
chief  financial  officer.  Franklin  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  president  of  Cox 
Media  Group  since  2011.  Succeeding 
Franklin  will  be  Bill  Hoffman,  who 
currently  serves  as  an  executive 
vice  president  at  Cox  Media  Group. 
In  this  role,  Hoffman  oversees  the 
majority  of  the  company's  radio  and 
television  operations,  as  well  as  its 
corporate  revenue  efforts. 

Ronald  Reed^  has 

been  named  North 
American  manag¬ 
ing  director  for  Q.l. 
Press  Controls.  Fie 
will  also  serve  as 
area  sales  director  for  the  Americas. 
He  replaces  acting  managing  direc¬ 
tor  Gerald  F6rron.  who  has  retired. 
Reedijk  previously  spent  more  than 
15  years  as  a  senior  consultant  and 
trainer  specializing  in  sales  and 
sales  management. 


Josh  O'Connor  r.2s  ieer.  r.a.'r.ei  pub'.isr.e:  o:  Tr.e 
Evere::  '.Vash  replacingDa- 
vid  Dadisman  E  Ccr.r.cr  a^sc  serves  as  Sound 
rusdsning  vice  presiien:  Since  1S98  0  Connor 
nas  vrcrued  in  various  capaciues  a:  Press  Lrd 
iounc  .■'Uc.isning  s  carenr  ccmpany  vice 
presidenr  ciEas:  Sound  nev.’spaper  operancns 
E  Connor  nas  overseen  15  pubucaoicns  His  pub- 
loisn  Columbia  included  a  icur-year  sun:  a:  one 
anoi  one  Souon  Celoc  leccer  He  vreno  on  oc  publis: 
eovs  and  one  Mission  Cioo’Pecord 


Ray  Farris  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He 
replaces  Kevin  D.  Mowbray,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  the  new  position  of 
vice  president  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  at  Lee  Enterprises.  Farris,  who  has 
served  as  general  manager  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  vice  president  of  sales  for 
Lee’s  St.  Louis  operations,  joined  the 
Post-Dispatch  in  2006  as  vice  president 
of  classified  advertising.  He  became 
vice  president  of  advertising  in  2009 
♦and  general  manager  in  2010.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Farris  worked  as  vice  president 
of  classified  advertising  for  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  News. 

John  Georges  has  been  named  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
(Jja..)  Advocate.  In  this  role,  Georges 
has  already  appointed  Dan  Shea  as 
general  manager  and  Peter  Kovacs  as 
editor.  Shea  and  Kovacs  were  manag¬ 
ing  editors  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  before  leaving  the  company 


Jon  Alverson  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  at  Delta  Democrat 
Times  in  Greenville,  Miss.  He  replaces 
Matt  Guthrie.  Alverson  has  more 
than  15  years  of  newspaper  experience 
around  the  country,  including  Ala¬ 
bama,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Mississippi.  He  previously  served 
as  editor  at  the  Desoto  Times-Tribune 
in  Hernando,  Miss. 


Ken  Paulson  has  been  named  dean  of 
the  College  of  Mass  Communication 
at  Middle  Tennessee  State  University. 
Paulson,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  First  Amendment  Center  at 
Vanderbilt  University  and  the  Newseum 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  will  assume  his 
position  July  1.  He  replaces  Roy  Moore, 
dean  of  the  college  since  2008,  who  will 
remain  with  the  college  as  a  professor. 
Paulson  served  as  editor-in-chief  of  USA 
Today  from  2004  to  2009. 

Randy  Rickman  has  stepped  down  as 
regional  publisher  of  the  Helena  (Mont.) 
Independent  Record,  Montana  Stan¬ 
dard  in  Butte,  and  the  Mini  Nickel  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.  Rickman  came  to  the 
IR  and  Standard  in  May  2009  from  the 
Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel.  Rickman  was 
with  Lee  Enterprises  for  nearly  20  years 
before  leaving  to  join  the  Hanford  paper 
in  2003. 

Tad  Weber  has  been  named  metro 
editor  at  the  Fresno  (Calif)  Bee.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  managing  editor  at 
The  Tribune  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif, 
since  2000.  Previously,  he  served  in 
several  editorial  positions  at  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif)  News-Press  and  the 
Santa  Maria  (Calif)  Times. 

Joel  Christopher  has'been  named  digi¬ 
tal  editor  of  Gannett  Wisconsin  Media. 
He  retains  his  role  as  digital  editor  of 
The  Post-Crescent  and  adds  responsibil- 
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ity  for  digital  strategy,  execution,  train¬ 
ing,  and  protocol  at  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette,  Wausau  Daily  Herald,  Oshkosh 
Northwestern,  Sheboygan  Press,  Fond 
du  Lac  Reporter,  Manitowoc  Herald 
Times  Reporter,  Stevens  Point  Journal, 
Wisconsin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  and 
Marshfield  News-Herald. 

Lauren  Johnston  has  been  named 
digital  editorial  director  at  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  She  will  oversee  analytics 
and  data  collation.  Social  media,  and 
SEO.  Johnston  will  also  aid  with  train¬ 
ing  initiatives,  systems  collaboration  and 
the  implementation  of  new  multimedia 
tools.  She  previously  served  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  digital  managing  editor. 

John  B.  Johnson  Jr.,  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  Johnson  Newspapers  and  editor 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Watertown  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  in  New  York,  has  stepped  down 
from  daily  oversight  of  the  companies. 
Johnson  will  continue  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors,  and  his  brother, 
Harold  B.  Johnson,  will  become  vice 
chairman  of  the  board  and  continue  as 
company  president  and  co-publisher 
of  the  Times.  The  retiring  Johnson’s 
son,  John,  will  assume  the  role  of  chief 
executive  officer  and  Times  co-publisher, 
while  Harold’s  son,  Alec,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  company. 

David  Perhnutter  has  been  named  dean 
of  the  College  of  Media  and  Communi¬ 
cation  at  Texas  Tech  University,  effective 
July  1.  He  replaces  Jerry  Hudson,  who 
is  retiring  after  35  years.  Perlmutter 
previously  served  as  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munication  director  since  2009.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  a  professor  in  the  school  of 
journalism  and  mass  communication  at 
the  University  of  Kansas. 

Tom  Conner  has  stepped  down  as 
publisher  of  the  Northwest  Florida  Daily 
News.  He  began  his  career  at  the  paper 
more  than  30  years  ago  as  a  reporter. 


Lee  Knapp,  HaKfax  Media  Group 
operations  director,  will  serve  as  interim 
publisher.  Connor  also  served  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Porterville  (Calif.)  Recorder 
from  2001  to  2004. 

Charles  Whisnand  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  The  Porterville  (Calif.) 
Recorder.  He  replaces  Brian  Williams, 
who  left  to  take  new  editorial  duties  at 
the  Paso  Robles  (Calif.)  Press.  Whisnand 
has  served  as  sports  editor  since  2010. 

David  Boardman  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Accrediting  Council 
on  Education  in  Journalism  and- Mass 
Communications.  Boardman’s  term  will 
begin  in  September  2014.  He  currently 
serves  as  editor  of  The  Seattle  Times.  In 
addition,  Peter  Bhatia,  editor  and  vice 
president  of  The  Oregonian,  will  continue 
as  council  president.  Other  elected  mem¬ 
bers  include  Africa  Price,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Shreveport  (La.)  Times-,  Andy 
Alexander,  former  Washington  Post 
ombudsman  and  longtime  Cox  Newspa¬ 
pers  executive;  Kathryn  Christensen, 
professor  of  practice  at  the  CoDege  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska;  IVevor 
Brown,  dean  and  professor  emeritus 
at  the  School  of  Journalism,  Indiana 
University;  and  John  Paluszek,  senior 
counsel  at  Ketchum  in  New  York  City. 

Noah  Mallin  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  marketing  with  the  Online 
Publishers  Association,  a  trade  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  online  content  brands. 
He  will  head  the  marketing  team  out  of 
the  pPA’s  office  in  New  York  City,  spear¬ 
heading  communications,  outreach,  and 
innovation  priorities.  Prior  to  the  OPA 
Mallin  was  vice  president  and  group 
director  of  social  marketing  at  Digitas. 

John  O’Donovan  has  been  appointed 
chief  technical  officer  with  the  Finan- 
cial  Times,  leading  the  FTs  technology 
strategy  across  the  development  and 
operations  teams.  O’Donovan  joins  the 


BJohnDaniszewski 

has  been  elected  to 
the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Board.  Danisze- 
wski  became  The 
Associated  Press’ 

vice  president  and  senior  managing 
editor  for  international  news  in  2009 
after  three  decades  as  a  reporter, 
editor,  and  correspondent.  He  has 
been  on  assignment  in  more  than 
70  countries  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  Latin  America,  and  Asia. 
He  also  worked  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  from  1996  to  2006,  serving  • 
as  bureau  chief  in  Cairo,  Moscow, 
Baghdad,  and  London. 

The  Fresno  (Calif.) 
Bee  has  renamed 
its  circulation 
department  and 
^  announced  new 
1  assignments  for 
two  newspaper 
executives.  The 
circulation  depart¬ 
ment  is  now  known 
as  the  audience 
development  divi¬ 
sion.  Stephen  Dana  will  lead  the 
department  as  vice  president  of 
digital  and  audience  development. 
He  was  previously  vice  president 
of  interactive  media.  His  new  role 
will  include  increasing  advertising 
sales  and  revenue  while  expanding 
the  Bee's  online  footprint.  MarshaU 
McDowell  was  promoted  to  director 
of  audience  development  to  work  on 
expanding  the  reacli  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  McDowell,  who  was  the  circula¬ 
tion  home  delivery  manager,  will  be 
responsible  for  increasing  print  and 
online  subscriptions. 

Steve  Dorsey  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  innovation  and  planning 
for  the  Austin  (Texas)  American - 
Statesman.  In  this  new  role,  Dorsey 
will  facilitate  overall  strategy,  in- 
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f  novation,  and  portfolio 
I  development  for  the 
*  Statesman  and  serve 
'  as  a  strategic  business 

^  partner  for  the  leader- 

■  ship  and  management 
team  Before  joining  the  Statesman, 
Dorsey  served  as  vice  president  of 
research  and  development  for  the 
Detroit  Media  Partnership  and  spent  11 
years  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

Paul  C  Tash  has  been 
elected  chair  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  Board. 
He  replaces  co-chairs 
Gregory  Moore,  editor 
of  The  Denver  Post, 
and  Thomas  L  Friedman,  foreign 
affairs  columnist  for  The  New  York 
Times.  Tash  is  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.  Tash  started  with  the  company's 
flagship  Tampa  Bay  Times  as  a  report¬ 
er  covering  local  news.  He  went  on  to 
cover  state  government  in  Tallahassee 
and  served  as  dty  editor,  metropolitan 
editor,  Washington  bureau  chief,  and, 
ultimately,  editor  of  the  Times.  Tash  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Poynter  Institute 
for  Media  Studies. 

Mac  TuUy  has  been 
named  president  and 
chief  executive  officer 
of  The  Denver  Post. 
TuUy  also  was  named 
executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Digital  First  Media,  responsible 
for  operations  in  Colorado,  Texas,  and 
New  Mexico.  Since  2008,  TuUy  has 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  and 
group  vice  president  of  Bay  Area  News 
Group.  ThUy  succeeds  Ed  Moss,  who  left 
the  Post  in  April.  In  additioa  Steve  Ros¬ 
si  has  been  named  pirblisher  of  the  Bay 
Area  News  Group,  replacing  TUlly.  Rossi 
is  also  president  and  chief  executive  of 
the  California  Newspapers  Partnership 
of  34  daUy  newspapers  (including  Bay 


Area  News  Group),  and 
regional  executive  vice 
president  at  Digital 
First  Media.  From  1987 
to  2006,  Rossi  held 
several  management 
posts  with  Knight  Ridder. 


EdBusheyhasbeen 

promoted  to  senior 
vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  and  distribu¬ 
tion  at  Newsday.  He 
has  been  with  the 
pubUcation  for  20  years,  starting  as  a 
financial  analyst  in  1993.  Bushey  has 
worked  his  way  up  through  several 
roles  in  the  finance  and  operations 
departments  before  being  named  vice 
president  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  in  January  of  2009. 

Shashi  Seth  has  been 
named  president  of 
Tribune  Digital  Ven¬ 
tures,  a  newly-formed 
unit  of  TrUjune  Co.  that 
wiU  create,  design,  and 
develop  new  digital  products  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  Digital  Ventures  wiU  be  located 
in  Silicon  VaUey  and  operate  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  unit  of  Tribune  Co.  As  president 
of  the  unit,  Seth  wiU  be  responsible  for 
setting  its  vision  and  strategy,  over¬ 
seeing  day-to-day  operations  and 
execution,  and  building  a  team  focused 
on  digital  innovation.  Over  the  course 
of  his  career,  Seth  has  worked  at  Ya¬ 
hoo!,  Google,  YouTube,  and  eBay. 

Rick  Segal  has  been 
appointed  chairman 
of  the  BPA  Worldwide 
Board  of  Directors. 

He  will  serve  as  BPA's 
chairman  for  fiscal 
year  2013-14.  He  is  currently  world¬ 
wide  president  and  chief  practice  of¬ 
ficer  of  GyroHSR.  Prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  Segal  served  as  vice  chairman 
of  the  BPA  Board. 


iTfrom  the  Press  Association,  where  he 
was  director  of  architecture  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  chief  archi¬ 
tect  for  BBC  news,  sports,  and  weather. 

Audrey  Cooper  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
the  first  woman  in  the  paper’s  148-year 
history  to  fill  that  role.  Most  recently,  she 
served  as  deputy  managing  editor.  She 
succeeds  Stephen  Proctor,  who  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Houston  Chron- 
ic/e.last  year.  Cooper  joined  the  paper  in 
2006  as  assistant  metro  editor.  She  has 
previously  worked  at  the  Tri-Valley  Her¬ 
ald  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  The  Associated 
•Press,  and  the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record. 

Jeffrey  Johnson  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Johnson  has  more  than  20  years  of 
experience  in  newspapers,  including  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Orlando  Sentinel,  and 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Johnson  replaces 
Frank  Vega,  who  has  retired. 

Mark  Adkins  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  Enterprise, 
succeeding  Bill  Ofifill,  who  is  leaving 
the  company.  Most  recently,  Adkins 
served  as  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  since  September  2008.  In 
October  2005,  Adkins  joined  Hearst 
Newspapers  as  senior  vice  president  of 
advertising.  Prior  to  joining  Hearst,  he 
worked  at  Gannett  for  23  years  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  executive  leadership  positions. 

Melanie  Hughes  has  been  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  human  resourc¬ 
es  at  Tribune  Co.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  all  of  the  company’s  human  resources 
functions  including  recruitment,  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits,  organizational 
development,  and  employee  relations. 
Hughes  has  worked  with  Gilt  Groupe, 
COACH,  and  Doubleclick.  Since  August 
2012,  Hughes  has  led-her  own  consult¬ 
ing  practice,  Org4Change,  specializing  in 
strategy  and  organizational  development, 
and  building  executive  teams. 
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Help  Wanted 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Killeen  (TX)  Daily  Herald  has  an 
opening  for  an  experienced  press  op¬ 
erator  on  our  four-color  16-unit  DGM 
press.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  background  of  achieving  top 
quality  low  waste  and  high  produc¬ 
tivity  levels.  This  person  should  be 
mechanically  inclined  and  computer 
literate  and  willing  to  cross-train  on 
our  automatic  plate  processor.  The 
newspaper  is  also  looking  for  a  roll 
tender  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
achieving  low  rolls-per-break  per¬ 
centage  that  is  below  the  industry 
standards.  Being  mechanically  in¬ 
clined  and  computer  literate  are  also 
pluses.  The  successful  candidate 
should  be  able  work  with  our  Jardis 
Pasters. 

The  Herald  offers  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary  benefits  and  a  profit-sharing  plan. 

Those  interested  in  either  of  the 
positions  should  send  their  resume 
to  perionnel@kdhnewi.com. 


PRESS  ROOM  SUPERVISOR 

If  you  thrive  in  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment  if  you  have  newsprint  in  your 
soul  and  ink  in  your  veins  and  if  you 
want  to  work  at  a  company  that's 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  newspaper 
publishing,  then  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  wants  to  hear  from  you! 

Our  Production  Department  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  Press  Room  Su¬ 
pervisor.  This  person  will  assist  with 
the  direction  of  the  workforce  and 
daily  work  flow  of  the  press  room  in¬ 
cluding  scheduling  work  assignment 
equipment  utilization  training  budg¬ 
eting  and  policy/contract  compli¬ 
ance. 

In  addition  to  experience  in  the 
above  the  ideal  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  a  unionized  work  envi¬ 
ronment  knowledge  of  Advertising 
Packaging  and  Circulation  oper¬ 
ations  and  be  adept  in  Microsoft 
applications.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  strong  leadership 
ability  who  can  deal  effectively  with 
employees  as  well  as  outside 
vendors  and  suppliers. 

We  offer  a  positive  work 
environment  with  state-of-the-art 
equipment  and  an  attractive 
compensation  and  benefits 
package.  Ifyou  are  interested  in 
this  challenging  role  please  apply 
now  at  diipateh.eom/eareen. 

We  are  an  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Employer. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AO,  CALL 
1-800-887-1615 


REGIONAL  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 

Civitas  Media  LLC  requires  a  new  Re¬ 
gional  Business  Development  Man¬ 
ager  to  lead  and  oversee  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  of  profitable 
new  business  and  to  develop  and 
maintain  effective  key  local  com¬ 
munity  advertising  relationships.  This 
position  will  be  responsible  for  all  as¬ 
pects  of  managing  and  motivating 
Local  Business  development  activites 
to  ensure  these  are  delivered  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  organizational 
strategy. 

Locations:  NC  SC  TN  KY  VA  WV  OH 
MO  GA  OK  IN  and  PA. 

Send  Resume  to: 
giweet@civitaimedia.com 


EDrrORtJPUBUSHtR. 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$75.“ 

Additional  copy: 

$25.®® 


For  more  information 
or  to  place  an  ad,  call  Jon  at 

1-800-887-1615 


VIDEO  PRODUCTION  AND  EDITING  INTERNSHIP/FREELANCE  PROJECT 

The  Pennsylvania  NewsMedia  Association  is  currently  searching  for  two  creative, 
well  organized,  self-motivated  individuals  with  excellent  communication  skills  to 
assist  with  the  production  of  a  Pennsylvania  newspaper  video  campaign.  In¬ 
terns/Freelancers  will  travel  to  various  community  newspapers  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  interviewing  and  gathering  footage  that  showcases  the  dy¬ 
namic  nature  of  the  industry,  the  technological  changes  that  these  properties 
are  leading  the  way  in,  and  the  strength  of  newspapers'  involvement  and  com¬ 
mitment  to  their  communities.  The  end  product  will  be  used  via  live-viewing  and 
also  on  websites.  Estimated  project  completion  date  is  August  30,  2013.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  20  hours  per  week  is  expected;  $  10/hour  for  internship.  Would  consider 
freelance  proposal  as  well.  Flexible  work  hours  possible. 

Responsibilities  include: 

•  Assist  in  the  end-to-end  process  from  storyboarding  to  logistics  to  shooting  to 
editing  and  publishing  of  the  video 

•  Film  video  and  shoot  photographs  in  studio  and  field  environments 

’  Contribute  to  mixing  and  editing  to  create  polished  and  engaging  videos 

•  Ability  to  deliver  videos  with  cuts,  graphics,  sound  and  other  elements  that 
convey  a  quality  production  value  and  a  level  of  technical  sophistication 

•  Plan  and  perform  video  post-production  tasks  which  include  reviewing 
footage,  recommending  and  making  edits,  rough  cuts,  audio/video 
adjustments  and  final  editing  using  Adobe  Premiere  Pro  and/or  Apple  Final  Cut 
Pro  software,  Adobe  After  Effects,  etc. 

•  Selected  candidates  must  attend  weekly  status  update  meetings  to  be  held  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Qualifications: 

■  Applicants  should  demonstrate  experience  with  all  aspects  of  video 
production:  pre  production,  shooting,  direction,  post  production  (editing  using 
Adobe  Premiere,  Apple  Final  Cut  Pro,  After  Effects) 

'  Applicants  will  be  responsible  for  the  use  and  organization  of  all  video 
equipment  to  include  cameras,  lighting,  accessories,  and  props 

•  Applicants  should  have  knowledge  of  digital  videography  and  photography 
cameras  and  equipment 

•  Experience  with  Adobe  CS  Suite  of  Products  is  required 

•  Demonstrated  project  management  skills  and  techniques 

•  Demonstrated  experience  with  integrating  video  products  into  multimedia 
productions  and  websites 

•  Experience  interviewing  and  collecting  footage  in  the  field. 

•  Candidates  pursuing  a  degree  in  journalism,  mass  communications, 
videc/multimedia  production  preferred 

Requirements: 

•  Applicants  must  be  18  years  or  older 

•  Must  have  a  valid  driver's  license  and  a  clean  driving  record  and  the  ability  to 
travel  around  the  Commonwealth.  Overnight  travel  is  TBD. 

•  interested  applicants  must  submit  a  cover  letter,  resume,  and  portfolio  of  video 
examples.  A  link  to  any  work  that  you  have  online  is  preferred. 

•  Recommendation  from  Professor  appreciated,  but  not  required 

•  An  understanding  of  the  news  industry  and  journalism  is  a  plus,  but  not 
required. 

Please  send  materials  to  raeelisew@pa-news.c'g  for  consideration. 


EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  MAGAZINE  -  MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  DuTKan  McIntosh  Co  seeks  a  managing  editor  for  editor*  Afbfe/ier  magazine.  This  position  requires  strong  organrzatiorwl 
skills,  a  high  level  of  journalism  credentials  and  a  solid  understanding  of  the  media  industry.  The  managing  editor  must  be  a 
team  player,  toiigh  yet  tactful,  friertdiy  yet  authoritative,  and  must  be  able  to  inspire  a  team  of  independent,  professional 
people.  This  is  a  full-time,  salaried  position  in  our  Irvine,  CA  office. 

Organize,  supervise,  and  participate  in  the  developtnent  of  all  copy  submitted  to  the  magazine;  work  with  management  in 
the  development  of  annual  editorial  calendar;  set  and  enforce  editorial  deadlines. 

Consult  with  editors,  designers  and  publishers  regarding  content  for  each  issue;  provide  direction  and  story  outlines  to  free¬ 
lancers  and  staff  writers;  supervise  the  submission  process  from  initial  assignment  to  final  production,  and  ensure  final  prod¬ 
uct  meets  set  editorial  standards. 

Work  within  an  established  budget  and  negotiate  agreements  with  writers.  Guide  all  manuscripts  through  the  editorial  process. 

Recommend  various  personnel  actions  inciuding,  but  not  limited  ta  hiring,  performarKe  appraisals,  promotions,  transfers, 
arKi  vacation  schedules. 

PIms*  send  resume,  cover  letter,  relevant  examples  of  writing  and  editing,  and  salary  history  with  the  words 
‘IWanagliig  Editor*  In  the  subject  line  to:  maHfadancanmcintOihcoxom 

We  ahet  a  competitive  salary  arid  an  e«:eHent  bertefit  package  -  icKludicig  401 K,  US  Cafeteria  Plan,  Medical,  and  Derttal  WtsoratKe. 
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Shoptalk /commentary _ 

First  Amendment  Fighters 
Get  Trigger-Happy 

SPLC  hunt  for  lawsuits  is  irresponsible 

By  Sandy  Da\idson 


According  to  Allan 

Wolper  in  E&P^s  May 
edition  of  the  Ethics 
Corner  column,  ‘The 
Student  Press  Law  Center ...  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  student  journalist  to  sue  a 
state  university  for  allegedly  violating 
the  First  Amendment”  He  also  says 
that  Adam  Goldstein,  who  works  for 
the  SPLC,  “even  has  a  school  in  his  legal 
gunsights:  the  University  of  Missouri.” 

What  does  First  Amendment  freedom 
of  the  press  mean,  freedom  to  write 
anything  one  wants,  whether  it  be 
inaccurate,  libelous,  invasive  of  privacy, 
offensive,  or  just  plain  stupid?  But  who 
picks  up  the  damages  —  or  should  press 
freedom  mean  no  damages,  either? 

In  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Compa¬ 
ny  v.  Tomillo  (1974),  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  right-to-reply  stat¬ 
ute  for  political  candidates  criticized  by 
newspapers.  The  owner  of  the  press  de¬ 
termines  the  paper’s  content,  the  Court 
ruled.  It  also  said:  “A  responsible  press 
is  an  undoubtedly  desirable  goal,  but 
press  responsibility  is  not  mandated  by 
the  Constitution  and,  like  many  other 
virtues,  it  cannot  be  legislated.” 

No,  press  responsibility  cannot  be 
legislated,  but  perhaps  it  can  be  taught. 
Since  1908,  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  has  endeavored 
to  produce  responsible  journalists 
through  use  of  the  Missouri  Method. 
The  school  publishes  a  commimity 
newspaper  —  not  a  “campus  newspa¬ 
per”  as  mistakenly  stated  by  Wolper. 
The  campus  newspaper  is  The  Ma- 
neater.  For  more  than  a  centuiy,  the 
Missourian  Publishing  Association, 
a  501(c)(3)  corporation,  has  set  the 


policies  for  the  Columbia  Missourian. 
Mizzou  Students  receive  a  real-world 
education  and  are  ready  to  enter  news-, 
rooms  with  their  boots  on.  That  has 
been  the  formula  for  success  that  has 
produced  so  many  talented,  responsible 
editors,  publishers,  and  reporters. 

In  short,  Wolper  and  Goldstein  make 
a  category  mistake  by  confusing  a 
campus  newspaper  (The Maneater) 
with  a  community  newspaper  (the 
Columbia  Missourian). 

But  Missourian  teachers  work  for  a 
state  university,  th^  argue.  Take  a  deep 
breath,  gentlemen,  before  you  advocate 
a  42  U.S.C.  §  1983  suit.  Before  jumping 
on,  plaintiffs  need  to  realize  that  their 
white  steed  might  instead  be  a  nag.  Low¬ 
er  federal  courts  have  split  on  whether 
Hazelwood  v.  Kuhlmeier  (1988)  applies 
to  colleges  and  universities. 

In  Hazelwood,  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  footnote  7:  “A  number  of  lower 
federal  courts  have  similarly  recognized 
that  educators’  decisions  with  regard 
to  the  content  of  school-spnjnsored 
newspapers,  dramatic  productions,  and 
other  expressive  activities  are  entitled 
to  substantial  deference ...  We  need  not 
now  decide  whether  the  same  degree  of 
deference  is  appropriate  with  respect  to 
school-sponsored  expressive  activities 
at  the  college  and  university  level.” 

Perhaps  this  is  the  footnote  Wolper 
referred  to  when  he  said  of  Hazelwood, 
“However,  in  an  important  footnote 
to  that  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
specifically  excluded  public  colleges 
and  universities  from  the  censorship 
stamp.”  Steadfastly,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  to  answer  the  question,  and 
perhaps  Wolper  and  Goldstein  should  I 


consider  that  a  blessing. 

The  Hazelwood  ruling,  painting 
with  a  broad  brush,  states:  “(W)e  hold 
that  educators  do  not  offend  the  First 
Amendment  by  exercising  editorial 
control  over  the  style  and  content  of 
student  speech  in  school-sponsored 
expressive  activities  so  long  as  their  ac¬ 
tions  are  reasonably  related  to  legiti¬ 
mate  pedagogical  (teaching)  concerns.” 

Along  with  editorial  control  comes 
liability  for  libel  and  other  torts,  and 
publishers  hold  the  ultimate  liability. 

Would  Goldstein  and  Wolper  also 
want  to  argue  that  KBIA-FM  and 
KOMU-TV,  which  are  licensed  to  the 
University  of  Missouri,  must  allow 
broadcast  students  to  air  anything 
they  want?  Think  of  the  liability  risk. 
Since  2006,  FCC  fines  per  incident 
for  indecency  can  be  $325,000.  Or 
would  Goldstein  and  Wolper  say  that 
only  the  students  would  have  liability? 
Sure,  students’  deep  pockets  could  pay 
FCC  fines  to  avoid  license  revocation. 

Should  journalism  interns  work¬ 
ing,  say,  at  the  FTC  or  FCC  or  media 
corporations  also  have  unbridled  First 
Amendment  freedom  to  disseminate 
anything  they  vidsh? 

The  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism  teaches,  among  other 
things,  ethics,  responsibility,  and 
avoiding  conflicts  of  interest  or  the 
appearance  of  conflicts  of  interest,  as 
well  as  how  to  communicate  by  telling 
a  good,  inverted-pyramid  story.  In 
short,  in  a  media  landscape  increas¬ 
ingly  dominated  by  blogs,  tweets, 
YouTube,  and  the  like,  the  Missouri 
Method  still  educates  journalists  in 
newsrooms  with  (gasp!)  editors.  ■ 

Sandy  Davidson,  Ph.D,  J.D. 
is  the  attorney  for  the  Missou¬ 
rian  Publishing  Association 
and  teaches  media  law  at  the 
University  of  Missouri. 
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Taking  true  cloud-based  CMS 
technology  to  new  heights 


With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  saving  money, 
MediaSpan  brings  you  NewsEditPro'”  in  a  SaaS-based  or 

self-hosted  platform. 

You  provide  your  content  and  creativity. 

We  provide  the  service  and  simplicity. 


The  NewsEditPro  Advantage: 

•  Publish  Everywhere 
(from  anywhere) 

•  Browser-based 

•  Platform  Agnostic 

•  Automated  Publishing 

•  All-inclusive  Monthly  Cost 

•  Adobe™  Plug-Ins 


Contact  us  for  a  demo! 

info@mecliaspaiigroup.com 

mediaspangroup.com/demo 
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